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THE  SERIES  OF  COLONIAL  ANNUAL  REPORTS 
which  was  re-introduced  for  the  year  1946  (after 
suspension  in  1940)  is  being  continued  with  those 
relating  to  1947. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates 
for  which  1947  Reports  are  being  published  will,  with 
some  additions,  be  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year 
(see  list  on  cover  page  3). 
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PART  I 


(a)  General  Review  of  the  Events  of  the  Year 

The  major  event  of  the  year  under  review  was  the  economic 
crisis  which  came  to  a  head  in  August.  As  Sierra  Leone  was  one 
of  the  many  ,  countries  which  had  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
during  1947,  steps  were  taken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crisis 
to  curtail  imports  particularly  of  less  essential  items,  and  to  limit 
imports  from  hard  currency  countries  to  those  articles  which  were 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  country.  Consideration  was  given  also 
to  the  possibility  of  increasing  exports  still  further.  Certain  local 
financial  results  of  the  economic  crisis  were  reflected  in  the  1948 
budget  presented  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  it  was  apparent 
that  the  curtailment  of  imports  would  reduce  the  revenue  which 
would  normally  have  been  expected.  This,  with  the  difficulties 
which  were  expected  to  arise  from  shortage  of  materials  and  staff 
meant  that  the  introduction  of  certain  schemes  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  services  planned  for  1948  were  unavoidably  postponed. 
Government’s  general  policy  therefore,  was  to  press  on  with  those 
schemes  of  an  economic  nature  in  the  development  plan  likely  to 
produce  quick  results.  Provision  nevei  the  less  was  made  for 
educational  and  medical  schemes  of  special  importance  in  the  long 
term  development  plans  for  Sierra  Leone  since  these  have  a  direct 
and  important  influence  on  the  raising  of  the  general  standard 
of  productivity  and  are  essential  for  the  future  well-being  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants. 

In  local  constitutional  affairs  the  most  important  event  during 
1947  was  the  publication  of  the  proposals  for  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council  with  an  unofficial  majority,  and  increased 
representation  for  the  Protectorate.  The  proposals  appeared  to 
be  generally  acceptable  in  principle  as  a  considerable  step  in  con¬ 
stitutional  progress,  though  points  of  detail  were  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  both  in  meetings  held  by  the  Governor  and  in 
the  Press.  The  results  of  the  discussions  were  communicated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Hubert  Stevenson, 
before  his  departure  from  Sierra  Leone  in  October.  A  second, 
and  locally  equally  important  constitutional  matter,  was  the  further 
attempt  to  resolve  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  1945  Municipality 
Ordinance  for  Freetown.  In  view  of  the  opposition  to  the  Ordin¬ 
ance  its  introduction  was  however  again  suspended,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  year  consultations  between  the  Government  and  local  political 
groups  offered  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  being  reached. 
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Reference  was  made  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1946  to  the 
demobilisation  of  the  very  considerable  number  of  men  enlisted 
in  the  Services,  particularly  the  Army,  which  had  been  nearly 
completed  by  the  end  of  that  year.  The  resettlement  of  these  ex- 
Servicemen  was  achieved  fairly  successfully  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  returned  to  their  farms  and  resumed  their  place  in  their 
own  communities.  It  was  considered  to  be  vital  that  agriculture 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  these  men  since  Sierra 
Leone  is  an  agricultural  country.  The  Employment  Exchanges 
however  did  useful  work  in  helping  a  number  of  them  to  find  paid 
employment  and  at  the  Government  centre  at  Wilberforce  a  number 
of  ex-Servicemen  were  trained  to  become  fully  qualified  artisans. 
When  all  applications  for  this  training  from  ex-Servicemen  had 
been  met,  the  training  centre  was  given  over  to  the  training  of  civilian 
artisans. 

The  labour  conciliation  organisation  set  up  by  Government 
was  utilised  fully  in  1947.  The  Mining  Wages  Board  set  up  in  1946 
represented  a  first  step  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  organisation 
to  achieve  settled  wages  for  that  industry  and  in  1947  it  was 
followed  by  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  artisans  and  general 
workers  and  for  the  transport  industry.  These  bodies  negotiated 
wages  agreements  for  their  respective  industries,  and  a  further 
Wages  Board  for  the  Maritime  and  Waterfront  Workers  was  also 
set  up.  All  these  organisations  are  on  a  permanent  footing  but 
they  only  become  active  when  there  is  a  problem  to  be  considered. 
There  is  thus  in  existence  standing  conciliation  machinery  designed 
to  deal  with  all  labour  questions  likely  to  arise.  Besides  this  review 
of  rates  of  wages  in  industry,  the  recommendations  in  the  Report 
on  the  Civil  Services  of  British  West  Africa,  which  were  published 
at  the  end  of  1946  and  modified  in  a  number  of  respects  after 
consultation  with  the  Standing  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  other 
West  African  Governments,  were  put  into  effect  in  1947.  Finally, 
a  small  committee  reviewed  the  salaries  of  non-pensionable  staff 
of  Government  who  were  not  covered  either  by  the  general  revision 
on  salaries  nor  by  the  awards  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils. 
The  whole  structure  of  Government  salaries  and  wages  was  thus 
reviewed  and  fixed  in  relation  to  post-war  conditions,  and  on  the 
whole  the  revised  rates  received  a  wide  measure  of  approval. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association  a  delegation  consisting  of 
one  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  six  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  visited  West  Africa  during  January  and  February. 
The  delegation  arrived  in  Freetown  on  the  24th  January  and  left 
on  the  31st.  In  the  Colony  the  delegation  had  opportunities 
of  meeting  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Government 
officials,  lepresentative  citizens  and  members  of  the  Press.  They 
also  saw  something  of  the  activities  of  a  number  of  local  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions.  The  delegation  also  visited  the  Protectorate 
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in  two  parties,  one  of  which  visited  Bo  and  Njala  in  the  South¬ 
western  Province  and  the  other  Port  Loko,  Rokupr,  Kambia  and 
Marampa  in  the  Northern  Province.  Both  parties  met  Paramount 
Chiefs  and  officers  serving  in  the  Protectorate  and  saw  develop¬ 
ment  works  in  progress. 

Freetown  was  visited  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  of  February 
by  units  of  the  Home  Fleet  consisting  of  H.M.S.  “Implacable”, 
H.M.S.  “Cleopatra”,  H.M.S.  “Diadem”  and  H.M.S.  “Kitts” 
which  had  escorted  the  H.M.S.  “Vanguard”  carrying  the  Royal 
Family  to  South  Africa.  A  section  of  the  Fleet  and  two  units  from 
the  Mediterranean  Fleet  also  visited  the  port  from  the  30th  April 
to  the  2nd  May  on  their  way  to  join  the  escort  of  the  “Vanguard” 
during  the  homeward  voyage  of  Their  Majesties. 

The  engagement  of  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Elizabeth 
to  Lieutenant  Philip  Mountbatten,  r.n.,  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  Sierra  Leone  and  a  table  designed  locally  and  made  of 
local  wood  by  local  craftsmen,  bearing  an  inscription  on  a  plate 
of  Sierra  Leone  gold,  was  sent  as  a  wedding  present  from  Sierra 
Leone. 

In  1946  the  administrative  reorganization  of  the  Protectorate 
had  been  set  up  and  the  first  Protectorate  Assembly  was  opened 
at  Bo  by  the  Governor  on  the  23rd  July,  1946.  In  1947  District 
Councils  met  in  all  Districts  between  February  and  May  and 
debated  profitably  and  confidently  under  the  chairmanship  of  their 
elected  Deputy  Presidents.  A  full  account  of  the  development  of 
these  councils  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  report.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  District  Councils  were  embodied  in  the  agenda 
of  the  second  Protectorate  Assembly  which  the  Governor  opened 
at  Bo  on  the  12th  August.  Major  questions  discussed  by  the 
Assembly  were  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  draft  Protectorate  Lands  Acquisition 
Bill. 

The  need  for  the  maximum  cultivation  of  rice  and  food  crops 
for  local  consumption  and  for  export  continued  throughout  the 
year.  The  1946-1947  rice  crop  was  an  excellent  one  and  included 
a  noticeable  further  increase  in  swamp  rice  production.  The 
groundnut  cultivation  and  prospects  for  rice  and  subsidiary  food 
crops  for  the  1947-1948  season  were  good.  Increased  prices  for  palm 
kernels,  cocoa  and  benniseed  stimulated  production  and  exports 
of  palm  kernels  in  1947  exceeded  those  of  1946  by  about  30  per  cent, 
which  was  most  encouraging  in  view  of  the  serious  world  shortage 
of  vegetable  oil-seeds.  The  Agricultural  Department  continued  to 
assist  farmers  by  distributing  the  best  kinds  of  seed  and  planting 
material  for  swamp  rice  and  a  wide  variety  of  economic  crops, 
including  fruit  trees  and  oil  palms.  Good  progress  was  also  made 
in  increasing  the  cultivation  of  swamps  and  in  extending  the 
planting  of  economic  trees.  Work  on  animal  husbandry  was 
continued  at  Teko  pending  the  opening  of  a  new  livestock  station 
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at  Musaia  and  trials  with  selected  local  and  introduced  fodder 
and  pasture  grass  were  continued  at  Njala  in  connection  with 
animal  husbandry  and  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  uplands. 
As  a  result  of  these  activities  first  class  breeding  stock  was  supplied 
to  farmers  in  increasing  numbers.  The  experimental  rice  station 
at  Rokupr  continued  to  produce  good  results  from  trials  with 
introduced  varieties  of  rice  and  the  selection  of  improved  strains 
of  local  varieties.  The  Agricultural  Department  was  strengthened 
during  1947  by  the  appointment  of  a  Marketing  Officer  and  the 
return  of  the  Entomologist  who  had  been  seconded  to  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  former  was  able  to  give  much  valuable  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  economics  of  general  agricultural  policy  and 
investigated  the  possibilities  for  promoting  new  exports  and  for 
improving  internal  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  while  the 
Entomologist  was  mainly  engaged  in  research  to  determine  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  trypanosomiasis  in  livestock.  In  addition, 
advice  and  assistance  in  combating  insect  pests  was  given  to  farmers. 
Data  was  also  collected  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  publication  of  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  economic  entomology  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  Forestry  Department  continued  with  its  policy  of  con¬ 
servation  and  controlled  exploitation  of  forest  resources.  The 
production  of  timber  was  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  many 
essential  items  of  machinery,  particularly  tractors  and  the  output 
from  the  Kenema  and  Kasewe  sawmills  was  about  ten  per  cent 
less  than  in  1946.  This  was,  however,  to  some  extent,  offset  by 
the  production  from  a  temporary  mill  set  up  in  Freetown  to  cut 
up  timber  left  surplus  by  the  Services.  On  the  conservation  side, 
certain  chiefdoms  were  gazetted  as  Soil  Conservation  Areas  under 
the  Tribal  Authorities  Ordinance  so  that  orders  could  be  issued 
for  the  controlled  cutting  and  burning  of  vegetation.  Twenty- 
six  Protected  Forests  were  also  constituted  under  the  Forestry 
Ordinance  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  and  well  distributed  supplies 
of  timber,  poles  and  fuel,  and  three  new  Forest  Reserves  were  finally 
constituted. 

As  the  supply  of  much  needed  spare  parts  and  machinery 
became  slowly  available,  the  mines  in  the  Protectorate  took  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  put  into  operation  schemes  involving 
a  higher  degree  of  mechanisation  and  a  scheme  for  the  mechanisation 
of  the  mining  powder  iron  ore  at  Marampa  was  completed  during 
the  year.  Iron  ore  production  was  maintained  at  its  normal 
level  as  also  was  that  of  diamonds.  Gold  and  platinum  mining 
showed  some  indications  of  revival;  chrome  ore  production  reached 
a  high  level. 

The  Labour  Department  continued  to  expand  its  activities 
and  increased  use  was  made  of  wage  negotiating  machinery  by  both 
employers  and  workers.  The  demand  for  labour  remained  fairly 
steady,  though  it  is  thought  that  an  apparent  increase  in  the  Pro- 
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tectorate  figures  was  chiefly  due  to  more  employers  conforming 
with  the  regulations  requiring  the  submission  of  monthly  returns 
of  labour  employed. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Registration  of  Employees 
Ordinance,  the  functions  of  the  Central  Registration  Bureau  were 
merged  with  those  of  the  Employment  Exchange  and,  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year,  there  were  13,032  applications  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  Freetown  as  against  9,000  in  1946.  The  Government 
Artisan  Training  Centre  at  Wilberforce  which  had  been  instituted 
by  the  Labour  Department  in  1946  continued  to  function  and  classes, 
in  five  trades  were  started.  On  the  completion  of  training  the 
artisans  are  placed  in  employment  with  Government  departments ; 
and  private  firms  as  far  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Railway  to  expand  its  own  carriage  and  coach  building  section,, 
preparations  were  made  to  train  sixty  coach  builders  at  the  training 
centre. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Trade  Unions  showed 
greater  activity  and  a  realistic  approach  to  their  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Owing  to  a  dispute  in  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  this 
body  was  dissolved  and  a  new  organisation,  “  The  Sierra  Leone 
Council  of  Labour  ”,  representative  of  every  organisation,  was 
established. 

With  some  improvement  in  the  staff  position  the  Public  Works 
Department  was  able  to  put  into  effect  its  reorganisation  plans  for 
the  Protectorate  by  creating  four  divisions  each  in  charge  of  an 
Engineer  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fullest  supervision  of  work  in 
the  Protectorate.  An  additional  post  of  Assistant  Director  for 
the  Protectorate  was  created  to  provide  supervision  on  a  high  level 
and  to  allow  decentralisation  of  control.  This  reorganisation 
brought  about  a  marked  improvement  in  inter  alia  the  conditions 
of  roads  in  the  Protectorate,  as  it  was  possible  to  give  closer  super¬ 
vision  to  their  maintenance.  Road  improvements  were  also 
carried  out  in  the  Colony  area.  Several  roads  were  re-surfaced 
and  work  on  improving  the  trunk  road  at  Blackball  Road  the  main 
exit  from  Freetown,  was  begun  before  the  rains  and  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  survey  was  also  undertaken  for  the 
deviation  of  the  road  at  Allen  Town  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
several  fatal  accidents  over  the  past  years.  The  collapse  of  the 
main  runway  at  Waterloo  airport  during  the  heavy  rains  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Colony.  However  as  the  physical  disadvantages 
of  Waterloo  airport  could  not  have  been  overcome  even  if  large 
sums  had  been  spent  on  improvements,  it  was  decided  to  develop 
Lungi  to  be  the  main  airport  of  Sierra  Leone.  Considerable  work 
is  required  at  Lungi  before  it  reaches  reasonable  international 
standards.  The  Public  Works  Department  began  the  construction 
of  a  jetty  at  Tagrin  and  of  a  road  fronrTagrin  to  Lungi  so  as  to 
reduce  the  time  taken  for  the  journey  from  Freetown  to  Lungi. 
The  Public  Works  Department  as  noted  in  1946  is  now  responsible 
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for  the  work  of  irrigation  and  drainage;  water  control  in  swamp 
areas  at  Rosino  and  Luti  proved  most  successful  during  the  year, 
although  soil  problems  still  are  under  consideration. 


The  public  transport  services  continued  to  operate  satisfactorily 
and  further  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  as  a  result  of  their  overwork  during  the  war.  The  Sierra 
Leone  Railway  was  reorganised  internally  during  the  year  and, 
in  order  to  improve  its  operating  efficiency,  all  the  operating  and 
servicing  sections  of  the  Locomotive  Branch  were  transferred  in 
January  to  the  Traffic  Branch  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  full¬ 
time  Traffic  Manager.  The  construction  of  a  Carriage  and  Wagon 
Building  Shop  was  also  approved  early  in  the  year  and  it  is  intended 
that  all  passenger  coaches  and  wagons  required  by  the  Railway 
shall  be  constructed  locally  in  this  shop.  It  is  hoped  that  production 
will  start  in  1949.  The  Consulting  Engineer  who  had  begun  in 
1946  to  carry  out  an  engineering  survey  of  the  railway  with  a  view  to 
making  improvements  in  the  alignment  of  the  track  continued  his 
survey  and  submitted  a  number  of  recommendations  for  the  re¬ 
alignment  and  regrading  of  sections  of  the  line.  One  of  these 
recommendations,  the  deviation  of  the  line  at  Allen  Town,  where 
landslides  occurred  in  1945,  was  carried  out  during  the  year.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Engineer’s  full  report  containing  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  will  be  available  in  1948.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible,  as  a  result  of  the  survey,  to  straighten-  or 
reduce  many  of  the  original  curves  and  gradients  which  were  first 
laid  out  in  1899  and  so  substantially  to  reduce  running  costs. 


The  Road  Transport  Department  continued  to  provide  bus 
services  within  the  Colony  and  also  to  maintain  all  the  transport 
owned  by  Government  departments,  except  the  Public  Works 
Department.  The  department  undertook,  in  1946,  to  build  its 
own  bus  bodies  in  view  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining 
complete  buses  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  locally  built 
bus  was  put  on  the  road  in  June,  1947,  and  its  appearance  and 
performance  created  a  favourable  impression  on  the  public. 

As  regards  social  services,  the  Medical  Department  which  had 
bad  a  very  difficult  year  in  1946  due  to  the  shortage  of  medical 
officers  and  nursing  sisters  which  had  resulted  in  the  unavoidable 
closing  of  three  hospitals  in  the  Protectorate,  was  strengthened 
during  1947  by  the  arrival  of  five  new  medical  officers,  and  the 
establishment  of  nursing  sisters  was  also  filled,  except  for  one 
vacancy.  In  addition,  two  Sanitary  Superintendents  assumed 
duty  in  time  to  prevent  a  breakdown  in  malaria  control  in  the 
Freetown  area.  A  second  Government  dentist  was  also  appointed. 
As  a  result  of  this  improvement  in  the  staff  position,  the  hospitals 
at  Pujehun  and  Port  Loko  in  the  Protectorate  were  reopened  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  There  was  nevertheless  a  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  admitted  during  the  period  January 
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to  June,  1947,  compared  with  1946.  The  number  of  attendances 
at  the  ante-natal,  post-natal  and  infant  welfare  clinics  also  increased. 

Small  isolated  outbreaks  of  smallpox  continued  to  occur 
during  the  year  and  an  intensive  vaccination  campaign  against 
this  disease  was  conducted  along  the  northern  frontier  during  the 
year.  Campaigns  were  also  carried  on  in  the  eastern  chiefdoms 
and  in  the  Freetown  and  Colony  areas.  One  of  the  most 
notable  medical  activities  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  yaws  and  sleeping: 
sickness  campaign,  suffered  a  serious  setback  when  the  Senior 
Medical  Officer  in  charge  had  to  return  to  Nigeria  at  the  same  time 
as  the  second  medical  officer  attached  to  the  campaign  was 
unfortunately  invalided.  For  several  months  of  the  year  only 
one  medical  officer  was  available  for  the  supervision  and  execution 
of  the  work  of  the  unit,  but  the  routine  work  of  the  campaign 
was  well  carried  out  by  the  well-trained  and  efficient  subordinate 
staff.  Treatment,  surveys  and  re-surveys  were  completed  and  the 
position  regarding  the  incidence  of  trypanosomiasis  in  the  areas 
concerned  appeared  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  Colony  area  malaria 
control  measures  were  continued  with  good  results.  A  significant 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Anopheles  mosquitoes  captured  in  the 
control  houses  indicated  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  control 
unit  and  there  was  a  resulting  diminution  of  the  incidence  of  malaria 
in  the  Freetown  area  which  emphasized  the  increasing  necessity 
to  continue  the  work  in  order  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  malaria 
in  epidemic  form  in  a  community  which  has  largely  lost  its  com¬ 
parative  immunity.  D.D.T.  spraying  as  an  insecticide  had  been 
extensively  used  in  1946  and  it  was  continued  in  1947  but  the  result 
on  the  whole  was  disappointing,  as  this  method  of  attack  appears 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  principal  mosquito  vector  in  the  Freetown 
area.  The  larvacidal  methods  formerly  used  however,  proved  of 
value  and  continued  to  be  the  most  efficient  line  of  attack.  The 
work  at  the  ante-natal,  post-natal  and  infant  welfare  clinics  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Maternity  Hospital  in  Freetown  continued  to 
increase  as  the  public  became  increasingly  aware  of  its  value.. 
It  is  becoming  clear  however  that  a  large  section  of  the  public  does 
not  realize  that  the  clinic  is  not  merely  one  for  sick  children  but 
has  as  its  main  function  the  valuable  preventive  service  of  providing 
advice  concerning  such  matters  as  diet  and  clothing  and  of  attempting 
to  avert  disease. 

Inspection  of  schools  in  the  Colony  from  the  health  point  of 
view  revealed  that  overcrowding,  poor  lighting  and  inadequate 
sanitation  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  certain  types  of  schools. 
These  conditions,  together  with  the  prevalence  of  avitaminosis 
among  the  schoolchildren,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  1946  report, 
undoubtedly  hampered  progress  in  the  educational  field. 

In  the  Protectorate  too  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
education  has  led,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Department, 
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to  increased  overcrowding  as  well  as  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  unqualified  teachers.  Preliminary  surveys  of  conditions  of  the 
primary  schools  in  the  Protectorate  were  carried  out  by  members 
of  the  Education  Department  staff  and  various  proposals  designed 
to  promote  efficiency  were  incorporated  in  the  revised  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan  which  was  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Considerable  uncertainty  has  existed  throughout  the  year, 
regarding  future  policy  for  higher  education.  A  delegation  from 
the  Inter-University  Council  visited  Sierra  Leone  in  January  but, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Council’s  Secretary  and  other  reasons, 
the  report  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  decisions  were  only  received 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  A  Provisional  Advisory  Committee 
was  set  up  by  Government  to  make  recommendations  to  implement 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  decisions,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  some 
considerable  time  before  the  committee  will  be  able  to  report.  An 
extension  of  the  scholarship  scheme  for  higher  education  under  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  a  number  of  scholars  were  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  August  for  courses  of  various  types.  Sierra  Leone  was 
awarded  five  scholarships  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Central 
Scholarship  Scheme.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  in  residence  at  Fourah  Bay  College.  The  staff  position  of  the 
college  continued  to  be  difficult  though  it  was  improved  to  some 
extent  and  a  new  Principal  was  appointed  and  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone 
in  October.  A  new  Head  of  the  Teacher-Training  Department  of 
the  college  had  also  been  appointed  at  the  end  of  1946.  This 
department  of  the  college  continued  its  special  course  for  Protec¬ 
torate  girls  as  well  as  its  Normal  Teacher-Training  courses,  and  in 
the  Protectorate  itself  the  three  training  colleges  at  Njala,  Bunumbu 
and  Bo  continued  their  work. 

As  regards  secondary  education,  no  spectacular  progress 
was  possible  either  in  the  Colony  or  in  the  Protectorate.  The 
four  assisted  girls’  secondary  schools  in  the  Colony  sent  only 
fifteen  girls  for  the  Cambridge  School  Certificate  examination 
and  the  four  assisted  boys’  schools  only  25.  The  results  in  this 
•examination  were  reasonably  satisfactory  though  the  number  of 
•candidates  obtaining  exemption  from  matriculation  was  still  low. 
The  Higher  School  Certificate  results  obtained  by  boys  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  School  were  however  excellent  and  reflected  great 
credit  ori.  the  depleted  staff.  The  increase  of  female  staff  in  the 
Education  Department  in  1946  had  allowed  a  closer  supervision 
of  work  in  girls’  and  infant  schools;  increased  attention  was  paid 
to  domestic  science  training  and  good  progress  was  made  in  1947 
in  organising  this  work.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  Protectorate  schools  and  to  persuade 
the  parents  to  allow  girls  to  complete  at  least  the  primary  course. 
The  importance  of  this  was  stressed  both  in  the  District  Councils 
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and  in  the  Protectorate  Assembly.  Progress  with  mass  education 
was  slow  and  difficulties  were  experienced  in  connection  with  the 
organisation  and  finance  of  the  Literacy  Bureau.  The  Bureau 
is  doing  most  useful  work,  but  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  it  is 
sufficiently  related  to  the  general  educational  needs  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  Its  future  is  being  considered  as  part  of  a  mass  education 
experiment. 

The  Welfare  Department  continued  its  good  work  working 
through  the  Community  Centre,  the  Remand  Home  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  which  were  all  established  in  1946.  An  Approved  School 
was  opened  at  Wellington  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  had  36  boys  on  the  roll  The  work  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Centre  continued  to  increase  and  a  Community  Association 
was  formed  which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  take  over  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  of  the  Centre. 

The  Police  Force  in  1946  was  able  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
with  regard  to  its  reorganisation  on  a  peace-time  basis  and,  in  1947, 
although  the  volume  of  crime  increased,  there  was  a  noticeable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  serious  offences  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  due  partly  to  more  efficient 
patrolling  and  partly  to  the  expulsion  of  undesirable  persons  who 
were  natives  of  other  West  African  territories.  The  Police  Training 
School  maintained  a  high  standard  in  training  recruits  for  the 
Force  and  also  carried  out  refresher  courses  and  training  courses 
for  warders  for  the  Prison  Service. 

The  Post  Office  continued  to  provide  efficient  services  during 
the  year  though  sea  mails  were  irregular  and  infrequent  in  the 
absence  of  a  regular  mail  boat  service.  Overland  postal  services 
were  improved  during  the  year  with  the  establishment  of  services 
with  French  Guinea  in  both  directions,  between  the  towns  of 
Guekedou  in  the  East  and  Conakry  in  the  South.  Air  postal 
services  also  suffered  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corporation  trunk  service  in  July.  As  regards  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  heavy  withdrawals  by  men  demobilised  from 
the  Services  and  to  some  extent  by  persons  not  permanently  resident 
in  Sierra  Leone  who  had  deposited  considerable  sums  during  the  war 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  balances  held  by  depositors  to  £935,000. 

The  improvements  planned  for  the  Freetown  Telephone 
Exchange  and  the  extension  of  the  Telephone  Service  were  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  spare  parts  and  new  apparatus.  The  situation  was 
remedied  to  some  extent  when  a  large  number  of  cables  were  taken 
over  from  the  Military  Authorities.  Improvements  were  also 
made  in  the  distribution  network  of  the  rediffusion  system  but 
here  again  work  has  been  hampered  by  shortage  of  materials. 
It  was  not  possible  to  start  work  on  .the  trunk  telephone  line 
between  Freetown  and  Bo  although  equipment  has  been  on  order 
for  some  considerable  time. 
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(b\  Progress  during  the  Year  of  Projects  for 
Development  and  Welfare 

In  January  1947,  the  Secretary  of  State  finally  approved  the 
Development  Programme  for  Sierra  Leone  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  in  February  1946.  The  Programme  outlined  in  Sessional 
Paper  No.  4  of  1946  had  been  accepted  locally  though  disappoint¬ 
ment  had  been  expressed  that  greater  provision  was  not  made  for 
social  services  and  for  medical  and  educational  improvements  in 
particular.  The  need  for  sound  economic  development,  in  order  to 
sustain  and  develop  social  services,  was  not  at  first  readily  recognised 
by  some  people,  who  advocated  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  on 
these  services  at  the  expense  of  the  less  spectacular  but  essential 
economic  projects.  This  attitude,  however,  changed  during  1947 
especially  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of  the  world  economic  crisis  and  the 
insistence  on  sound  economic  development  in  the  whole  Empire. 
In  the  Protectorate,  attention  has  been  focussed  mainly  on  the  prices 
of  crops,  development  of  communications  and  the  improvement  of 
medical  and  educational  services,  and  Government’s  programme  has 
been  keenly  examined  and  criticised  in  the  Protectorate  Assembly. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  laying 
a  sound  foundation  for  future  development.  The  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  have  shewn  their  determination  to  supplement  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plans  by  developing  their  own  services  and  this  is  especially 
seen  in  the  construction  of  Native  Administration  roads  to  connect 
with  the  trunk  road  system  and  the  development  of  Native  Adminis¬ 
tration  schools.  The  demand  for  these  schools  is  unfortunately 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  trained  teachers.  Native  Administra¬ 
tions  are  also  keenly  interested  in  the  extension  of  health  services 
and  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  share  in  the  expense  of 
expanding  these  services  in  the  Protectorate. 

The  development  of  the  country  has  been  planned  under  three 
main  inter-related  heads.  Firstly,  the  improvement  of  communica¬ 
tions,  then  the  development  of  natural  resources  and  thirdly  the 
improvement  of  social  services. 

As  regards  communications  reference  has  already  been  made  in 
part  ( a )  to  progress  on  the  survey  of  the  Railway.  Road  communica¬ 
tions  throughout  Sierra  Leone  are  also  slowly  being  extended  and 
improved.  The  Occra  Hills  Road  which  links  up  Bo  to  Freetown 
was  opened  to  heavy  as  well  as  light  traffic  on  the  18th  of  September. 
All  bridges  on  this  road  were  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  construction  of  the  Moyamba/Kasewe  road,  was  taken 
over  from  the  Native  Administration  in  May,  and  work  begun  from 
the  Moyamba  end.  Work  on  the  Makali  road  in  the  Northern 
Province  was  practically  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
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survey  of  the  Kenema/Zimmi  road,  which  will  tap  the  rich  cocoa 
and  palm  kernel  producing  area,  was  completed  in  1947  and  it  is 
hoped  that  construction  work  will  be  begun  in  1948. 

Plans  for  the  Deep  Water  Quay  were  completed  early  in  the 
year  after  the  Consulting  Engineers  had  visited  Freetown.  The 
project  is  one  of  great  importance  since  improvement  of  the  present 
shipping  facilities  will  react  generally  on  the  economy  of  the  country. 
As  mentioned  in  the  1946  Report,  the  construction  of  this  quay  will 
also  alfect  the  planning  of  Freetown  since  with  the  removal  of  wharf 
facilities  from  the  centre  of  the  town  it  will  be  possible  to  terminate 
the  Railway  at  Cline  Town  and  so  do  away  with  the  section  of  the 
line  that  runs  through  the  city.  Early  steps  were  taken  to  push  on 
with  the  preliminaries  for  this  project  and,  in  May,  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  quay  was  finally  prepared  and  tenders  were 
invited  from  six  prominent  Engineering  Firms  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tenders  submitted  by  them  were  under  consideration  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Development  of  Post  and  Telegraphs  was  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  equipment  and  apparatus  which  had  been  on  order  for  some 
time  has  not  been  received.  It  was  particularly  disappointing 
that  no  real  progress  could  be  made  with  the  construction  of  the 
Freetown  to  Bo  Trunk  Telephone.  This  will  be  the  first  long  distance 
telephone  line  installed  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  project  has  been 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to  serve  intermediate 
towns  and  to  extend  it  beyond  Bo  when  the  time  comes. 

As  regards  the  development  of  resources,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  increased  activity  in  mineral  production  as  supplies 
of  much  needed  spare  parts  and  machinery  became  available.  The 
Government  Geologist  also  continued  to  explore  the  lignite  deposits 
near  Newton  and  the  testing  of  associated  clays. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  desirability  of  developing  to  the 
utmost  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Protectorate.  The  1947 
rice  crop  was  excellent  and  production  greater  than  normal.  There 
was  an  increase  in  swamp  rice  and  groundnut  cultivation  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  cocoa,  coffee,  piassava,  kola  and  ginger  were  good. 

The  Agricultural  Department  maintained  all  its  departmental 
stations  and  farms  and  it  was  possible  to  give  more  time  to  extension 
work  among  farmers  and  to  the  distribution  of  the  improved  kinds 
of  seed  and  planting  materials  of  swamp  rice  and  other  economic 
crops.  The  recruitment  and  training  of  Native  Administration 
staff  to  take  charge  of  seed  farms  and  to  assist  with  extension  work 
in  the  various  chiefdoms  was  continued  and  several  new  Native 
Administration  farms  were  started.  Plans  were  also  drawn  up  to 
start  a  large  scale  programme  of  establishing  improved  varieties  of 
oil  palms  in  group  plantations  comprising  units  owned  by  individual 
villagers  in  suitable  parts  of  the  Protectorate.  As  a  supplementary 
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project,  it  is  hoped  to  proceed  with  the  installation  of  oil  mills  and 
other  mechanical  aids  for  palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  production. 

A  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  station  for  animal  husbandry,  livestock  improvement  and 
pasture  research.  This  scheme  is  an  extension  of  the  work  at  present 
being  done  under  the  livestock  section  of  the  joint  Veterinary  Scheme 
which  will  expire  in  1948.  Land  for  the  new  Livestock  Station  was 
leased  at  Musaia  in  the  Northern  Province  and  a  start  was  made  on 
the  construction  of  roads  and  buildings.  Work  in  the  Veterinary 
Department  continued  throughout  the  year.  This  is  a  joint  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  Gambia  which  is  financed  largely  from  a  grant  under 
the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act.  During  1947  the 
main  task  in  Sierra  Leone  continued  to  be  the  control  of  contagious 
bovine  pluro-pneumonia,  although  general  work  on  cattle  diseases 
was  carried  out.  Cattle  owners  at  last  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
this  inoculation  and  their  initial  dislike  of  the  methods  of  treatment 
has  now  been  largely  overcome,  so  that  many  more  cattle  were 
inoculated  against  pleuro-pneumonia  in  1947  than  in  1946.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  approximately  11,000  cattle  had  been  inoculated. 
Further  progress  is  being  handicapped  by  shortage  of  staff.  There 
are  no  local  means  for  preparing  the  vaccine  which  has  to  be  sent 
from  Bathurst  but  to  remedy  this  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  labora¬ 
tory  in  1948  in  Sierra  Leone.  During  1947  there  were  outstations 
opened  at  additional  places  in  the  Northern  Province  and  every 
cattle  raising  district  is  now  in  contact  with  the  Veterinary  Department. 

Th^  arrival  of  the  Agricultural  ChemLt  in  June,  1947  made  it 
possible  for  real  progress  to  be  made  with  the  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  project  for  agricultural  chemical  research,  which  had 
been  held  up.  During  the  year  the  chemist  concentrated  on  investi¬ 
gating  into  toxicity  problems  which  had  been  holding  up  plans  for 
the  development  of  mangrove  lands  for  rice  production  and  there 
is  now  good  reason  to  hope  that  a  practicable  solution  will  be  found. 

Mangrove  clearance  and  rice  cultivation  in  tidal  swamps  was 
further  extended  in  the  Bonthe  area  of  the  South  Western  Province 
and  the  inland  swamp  clearance  schemes  started  in  1946  and  1947 
in  the  Northern  Province  and  in  the  Kenema  District  are  distinctly 
promising.  With  funds  provided  under  the  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Act  the  Agricultural  Department  was  able  to  make  a 
start  with  experimental  tractor  ploughing  and  cultivation  in 
reclaimed  land  in  the  Searcies  rice  areas  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Protectorate.  These  had  been  held  up  in  1946  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  equipment.  Experiments  in  water  control  in 
swamps  in  this  area  were  also  continued  by  means  of  funds  provided 
by  the  Act.  The  largest  area  is  at  Rosino  where  there  are  now 
500  acres  under  control.  One  hundred  acres  here  have  been 
divided  into  units  of  nine  to  twelve  acres  which  are  available  for 
immediate  cultivation. 
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The  policy  of  continuing  the  development  of  forest  industries 
and  the  utilisation  of  timber  resources  started  during  the  war  has, 
been  accepted  as  a  fulltime  commitment  of  the  Forestry  Department 
which  continued  its  efforts  to  maintain  timber  supplies  for  local 
consumption  at  the  highest  level.  As  explained  in  Part  1  (a)  the 
two  sawmills  at  Kenema  and  Kasewe  were  handicapped  by  the 
shortage  of  many  essential  items  and  by  the  interruption  of  supplies, 
by  road  so  that  output  dropped  by  approximately  ten  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  continued  shortage  of  mechanical  equipment  and 
replacements  road  transport  was  only  maintained  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Five  miles  of  new  road  were,  however,  built  and  temper* 
ary  bridges  erected  in  1946  were  reconstructed.  Some  excel* 
lent  woodworking  plant  was  erected  at  Kenema  for  the  purposes 
of  research  and  also  for  the  training  of  artisans. 

The  Government  fishing  trawler  “Maid  Honour,”  though, 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  continued  to  da 
useful  experimental  work  and  good  catches  were  obtained  throughout 
the  year.  Exploratory  work  in  connection  with  the  West  African 
Fisheries  Research  Institute  began  with  the  visit  of  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  to  Freetown  in  April.  The  Institute  will  be  run  on  a. 
West  African  basis  but  its  headquarters  will  be  in  Freetown  where 
accommodation  is  being  provided  at  Kissy  Dockyard  in  existing 
buildings  which  are  being  renovated  by  the  Admiralty.  Attention  is 
being  given  locally  to  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  development  of 
fishing  from  small  improved  power-driven  craft,  and  the  possibility 
of  developing  as  a  subsidiary  ind  ustry  the  marketing  of  fish  bladders 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  isinglass  was  also  examined. 

The  development  of  social  services  continued  to  be  held  up  by 
staff  shortages  particularly  in  the  Education  Department.  Various 
schemes  to  strengthen  this  Department  were  approved  including  a 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Scheme  to  provide  two  science 
masters  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bo  Government  Schools. 
This  additional  staff  had  not  yet  arrived  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
shortage  of  fully  qualified  personnel  on  the  administrative  side  and 
in  the  secondary  schools  is  very  serious  and  the  Department  con¬ 
tinued  the  policy  of  sending  suitable  candidates  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  degree  and  diploma  courses  by  means  of  scholarships 
from  departmental  funds.  The  effect  of  the  policy  will  not  of 
course,  be  felt  for  some  years.  Three  additional  scholarships  were 
also  granted  under  a  local  scheme  financed  by  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act;  in  addition  it  was  particularly- 
gratifying  that  five  students  were  awarded  scholarships  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  central  £1,000,000  scheme.  Two  of 
these  were  for  medical  courses,  two  for  engineering  and  one  for  a 
natural  science  course  and  teaching  diploma.  Various  local  Teacher¬ 
training  schemes  continued  in  1947  in  the  Teacher-Training  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fourah  Bay  College  and  in  the  Protectorate  training  schools 
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at  Njala,  Bunumbu  and  Bo.  Numbers  at  the  Bunumbu  and  Bo 
schools,  which  are  assisted  by  Development  and  Welfare  funds, 
increased.  At  the  end  of  1946  a  group  of  teachers  left  Njala  Train¬ 
ing  College  and  were  posted  to  various  Native  Administration 
Schools  and  a  new  group  was  recruited  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

No  spectacular  progress  can  be  reported  in  regard  to  secondary 
education,  either  in  the  Colony  or  in  the  Protectorate,  and  while 
some  progress  can  be  reported  in  various  aspects  of  the  organisation 
of  primary  education  in  the  Colony,  the  general  condition  of  the 
amalgamated  schools  and  of  the  rural  schools  remains  poor.  Some 
appreciable  progress  was  made  in  the  organisation  of  the  work  of 
;the  girls’  and  infant  schools  and  in  domestic  science,  and  special 
effort  was  made  to  increase  the  number  of  girls  in  the  Protectorate 
schools  and  to  persuade  parents  to  let  these  girls  complete  at  least 
a  primary  course. 

Steady  progress  was  made  during  the  year  with  the  social 
welfare  scheme  which  had  started  its  four-year  life  in  1946.  The 
scheme  is  financed  mainly  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
funds  and  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Social  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  is  given  in  Part  II  chapter  7  of  the  Report. 

As  was  reported  in  Part  I  (tf)the  staff  position  in  the  Medical 
Department  improved  to  some  extent  in  1947  when  five  new  Medical 
Officers  arrived.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  reopen  the  Pujehun 
and  Port  Loko  hospitals.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  yaws  and 
sleeping  sickness  campaign,  which  is  financed  partly  by  funds  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  and  partly  by 
the  Sierra  Leone  Government,  suffered  a  serious  set-back  when  two 
of  the  doctors  employed  thereon,  including  the  Senior  Medical 
Officer  in  charge,  left  the  country,  so  that  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  only  one  Medical  Officer  was  available  for  the  execution 
and  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Unit,  which  should  normally 
have  a  staff  of  three  officers.  The  routine  work  was,  however, 
well  carried  out  by  subordinate  staff.  Analysis  of  statistics  relating 
to  mass  prophylaxis  of  sleeping  sickness  by  the  use  of  certain  com¬ 
paratively  new  preparations  indicates  that  a  valuable  method  of 
combating  the  disease  is  now  available.  Scientific  work  relating 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  more  commonly  used  drugs  in  the  treatment 
of  yaws  was  also  undertaken.  Malarial  control  measures  financed  by 
a  grant  under  the  Act  continued  in  Freetown  area  with  good  results, 
and  there  was  a  dimunition  of  the  incidence  of  malaria  in  the 
Colony  area. 

The  Infant  Welfare  Clinics  associated  with  the  Maternity  Hospital 
in  Freetown  also  continued  their  former  good  work  and  the  value  of 
the  various  clinics  is  being  increasingly  recognised  by  the  public. 

A  scheme  for  the  provision  of  private  wards  at  the  Connaught 
Hospital,  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  general  expansion  of  facilities 
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at  the  Freetown  hospital,  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  scheme  provides  for  the  conversion  of  the  present  Sisters* 
quarters  into  private  wards  and  for  the  housing  of  the  Sisters  in 
alternative  accommodation  away  from  the  hospital. 

In  the  Protectorate  the  improvements  at  Bo  hospital  financed 
by  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Grant  were  completed. 
The  annexe  for  Senior  Service  Officials  at  Bo  was  brought  into 
use  during  the  year  and  the  tuberculosis  pavilion  almost  completed. 

In  general  the  main  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  development 
plan  has  been  shortage  of  staff.  This  did,  in  fact,  improve  during 
the  year,  but  the  position  was  still  not  satisfactory.  Shortage  of 
materials  also  considerably  handicapped  the  anticipated  extension 
of  the  programme.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  said  that  progress  was 
made  and  a  sound  roundation  laid  for  further  development.  It 
became  clear  m  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that  the  exact  effect  which 
the  world  economic  crisis  would  have  on  development  in  general 
could  not  be  foreseen,  but  it  had  to  be  accepted  that  for  the  time 
being  some  slowing  down  would  be  unavoidable  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  special  consideration  to  economic  development. 
However  the  improvement  of  social  services  cannot  be  neglected 
since  these  services  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  productivity  of  the 
country.  The  present  policy,  therefore,  is  to  press  on  with  all  schemes 
which  will  improve  the  economic  development  of  the  country, 
while  certain  key  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  educational  and 
health  facilities  which  will,  in  the  long  run  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  the  general  standard  of  education  and  health  and  the  improving 
of  the  productivity  of  the  country,  are  being  started. 


PART  II 


Chapter  I — Population 

The  last  census  of  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  was  taken 
in  1931.  It  is  hoped  to  take  a  new  one  before  long,  but  until  this 
is  done  remarks  about  population  can  necessarily  be  no  more  than 
approximations. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  population  increased  from  1,768,480 
in  1931  to  2,087,000  in  1945. 

The  most  significant  trend  in  the  movement  of  population 
over  the  last  few  years  is  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Freetown 
and  the  Colony  area.  In  1931  the  African  population  in  the 
Colony  was  about  95,500,  of  whom  54,700  lived  in  Freetown. 
Now  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  Colony  can  hardly 
be  less  than  about  150,000,  of  whom  at  least  80,000  live  within 
the  city  boundary.  The  cause  of  this  shift  in  population  is 
unquestionably  that  in  Freetown  there  are  better  prospects  of 
obtaining  work  than  in  the  Protectorate,  particularly  for  artisans, 
and  during  the  war  years  the  movement  was  considerably  encouraged 
by  the  opportunities  for  employment  offered  in  construction  and 
other  works  undertaken  by  the  Services. 

There  are  Africans  of  many  tribes  in  Sierra  Leone,  thirteen 
of  which  are  indigenous,  each  having  a  different  language.  There 
are  no  recent  figures  of  the  numbers  in  these  tribes,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  African  population  in  the 
territory  is  of  the  Mende  tribe,  and  that  just  under  30  per  cent 
is  of  the  Temne  tribe.  The  Mende  and  Temne  languages  are  widely 
spoken  in  the  South  and  North,  respectively,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  are  sufficient  for  the  localities  concerned.  The  only 
lingua  franca  is  a  form  of  pidgin  English,  which  is  fairly  widely 
spread,  though  by  no  means  universal. 

Figures  for  births  and  deaths  are  available  only  in  respect  of 
Freetown.  In  1947  there  were  4,191  births  in  Freetown  with  413 
deaths  in  infancy,  compared  with  3,999  births  in  1946  and  209 
deaths  in  infancy.  The  number  of  deaths  in  Freetown  from  all 
causes  decreased  from  3,428  in  1946  to  3,029  in  1947. 


As  they  are  still  the  last  official  record  of  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  the  figures  of  the  1931  census 
are  given  below : — 
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Total  Population  ...  ...  96,422  52,552  43,870  1,672,058  796,392  875,666  1,768,480  848,944  919,536 
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Chapter  II — Occupations,  Wages,  Labour 

Organisation 

The  main  groups  of  industrial  workers  in  Sierra  Leone  are: — 

(i)  Mining 

(ii)  Waterfront  (including  deck  gangs  engaged  for  coast¬ 
wise  traffic) 

(iii)  Sea-faring 

(iv)  Road  and  rail  transport 

(v)  Artisans  (and  their  labourers) 

(vi)  Commercial  and  clerical  workers. 

In  general,  workers  in  groups  (i)  and  (ii)  are  drawn  from  the 
illiterate  sections  of  the  community,  and  they  are  employed  entirely 
by  commercial  undertakings.  Statutory  Wages  Boards  have  now 
been  established  for  both  these  industries.  Minimum  rates  of  wages 
in  the  mining  industry  became  effective  in  1946  and  the  Wages 
Board  for  the  Waterfront  industry  held  a  number  of  meetings  in  1947 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  expected  to  be  in  a  position  shortly  to  issue 
proposal  notices. 

The  wages  and  conditions  of  workers  in  groups  (iii)  to  (vi) 
are  left  for  settlement  by  joint  voluntary  negotiation.  Two  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  were  established  early  in  the  year;  one  for 
artisans  and  their  associated  general  workers  and  another  for 
the  transport  industry.  Both  these  councils  have  agreed  pro¬ 
visional  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  negotiations  have  been  continued  with  the  object  of 
reaching  more  comprehensive  agreements.  An  amendment  to 
the  Wages  Boards  Ordinance  provides  that  terms  and  conditions 
agreed  voluntarily  by  Joint  Industrial  Councils  may  be  published 
in  the  Gazette  as  constituting  the  recognised  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  workers  specified  and  that  after  one  month  all  employers 
shall  observe  the  recognised  terms  and  conditions  or  terms  and 
conditions  not  less  favourable.  There  is  a  prospect  also  that  joint 
bodies  on  the  Whitley  principle  may  be  established  for  commercial 
and  clerical  workers  as  well  as  for  various  grades  of  the  Civil 
Service.  In  addition  the  conditions  of  employment  of  sea-farers 
(deep  sea)  are  governed  by  voluntary  agreements  between  the 
National  Union  of  Seamen  and  the  local  shipping  companies. 

The  principal  industry  in  the  Territory  is  mining.  In  the 
diamond  mines  at  Yengema  2,600  workers,  and  in  the  iron  ore 
mines  at  Marampa  2,300  are  employed.  Chrome  ore  is  also 
mined  near  Kenema  where  about  1,000  workers  are  employed. 
Wages  in  the  mining  industry  are  fixed  by  the  Mining  Workers’ 
Wages  Board  which  had  been  set  up  in  1946.  Current  rates  are 
Is,  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  day  for  labourers  on  light  work,  and  2s. 
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per  day  for  other  classes  of  labouring  work.  Semi-skilled  and 
skilled  workers  are  paid  higher  rates.  In  certain  occupations 
higher  rates  are  payable  to  workers  who  are  able  to  pass  pro¬ 
ficiency  tests.  In  the  iron  ore  mines  each  labourer  receives,  in 
addition  to  his  pay,  a  daily  issue  of  16  oz.  of  rice.  In  all  mines 
the  normal  hours  worked  are  48  per  week. 

Waterfront  workers  and  coastwise  deck  gangs  form  the  next 
largest  group  of  non-government  workers,  and  though  numbers 
vary  considerably,  an  average  of  approximately  1,900  may  be  said 
to  be  so  employed.  Pay  for  this  group  of  workers  is  at  present 
between  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  Od.  per  day  for  unskilled  grades.  Other 
grades  earn  up  to  6s.  8d.  per  day  plus  a  cost  of  living  allowance. 
The  number  of  hours  worked  has  varied  up  to  60  per  week.  Most 
of  these  workers  are  employed  in  Freetown  on  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  cargoes. 

The  largest  Government  employer  is  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  which  employs  about  5,000  workers.  Other  industrial 
departments  of  Government  employ  approximately  a  further 
5,000  men.  Pay  for  these  workers  was  revised  as  from  March, 
1947,  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  is  now,  in  the  Colony 
area  2s.  3d.  for  labourers,  3s.  to  5s.  for  semi-skilled  labour  and 
7s.  6d.  for  qualified  artisans.  The  corresponding  rates  in  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  are  Is.  6d.,  2s.  to  3s.  4d.,  and  5s.  Hours  of  work  range 
from  44  to  48  per  week.  The  wages  of  5s.'  and  7s.  6d.  for  artisans 
(3s.  4d.  and  5s.  in  the  Protectorate)  are  dependent  on  trade  test 
grading. 

The  official  index  of  price  movements  in  the  Colony  Peninsula 
based  upon  family  expenditure  ascertained  in  1939  stood  at  227 
per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947,  241  per  cent  in  the  second, 
234  per  cent  in  the  third,  and  229  per  cent  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
This  represents  little  change  from  1946. 

There  are  seven  local  trade  unions  registered  in  the  Colony 
and  a  local  branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Seamen.  The  United 
Mineworkers  Union  is  the  largest  with  a  nominal  membership 
of  5,000.  Three  other  unions  have  a  membership  of  more  than 
1,000  and  two  have  a  membership  of  over  250.  It  is  known  however 
that  fully  paid  up  membership  figures  are  less  than  those  quoted 
above.  The  Artisans  and  Allied  Workers  Union,  Transport  and 
General  Workers  Union,  and  Railway  Workers  Union  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  also  assist  in  establishing 
standards  of  workmanship  and  output.  The  Waterfront  and 
Maritime  Workers  Union  is  represented  on  the  Wages  Board  for 
those  types  of  workers,  and  on  the  Labour  Supply  Board  controlling 
recruitment  of  deck  gangs  engaged  for  coastwise  traffic. 

All  unions  are  affiliated  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Council  of  Labour, 
which  is  the  successor  to  the  old  Trades  Union  Congress.  This 
body  nominates  representatives  to  various  official  committees 
and  advisory  boards  and  to  conferences  held  outside  Sierra  Leone. 
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The  President  in  his  personal  capacity  is  also  a  Nominated  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Mining 
Workers  Union  represents  Trade  Union  interests  on  the  Protec¬ 
torate  Assembly. 

The  Labour  Department  consists  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labour 
with  a  staff  of  approximately  75.  The  Commissioner  is  responsible 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  department,  and  for  advising 
Government  on  all  labour  matters.  He  also  exercises  certain 
statutory  powers,  particularly  in  connection  with  wage  fixing 
machinery.  He  is  normally  assisted  by  three  Labour  Officers, 
three  Executive  Officers  and  one  junior  Executive  Officer  (termed 
Labour  Assistant).  One  Labour  Officer  is  a  Trade  Union  official 
recruited  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  specialises  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Trade  Unions  in  Sierra  Leone  and  generally  in  industrial 
relations  matters.  One  executive  officer  is  in  charge  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Exchanges  and  the  Labour  Registration  system. 

There  is  also  a  Government  Technical  Training  Centre 
financed  by  Colonial  Development  funds  (£69,000  for  a  5  years 
period)  which  provides  intensive  courses  of  short  duration  for  partly 
qualified  artisans  with  a  view  to  raising  their  standards.  The 
Centre  is  staffed  by  a  European  Manager  and  four  instructors 
engaged  on  short  contracts  according  to  the  training  programme 
in  hand,  and  also  by  African  assistant  instructors  where  necessary. 
The  Training  Centre  also  provides  facilities  for  trade  testing  of 
artisans  according  to  standards  established  by  employers  and  workers 
jointly  on  the  wage  negotiating  bodies. 

The  financial  provision  during  1947  was  £13,802  for  the 
headquarters  office  and  Employment  Exchanges,  and  £21,531  for 
technical  training  (about  £8,000  of  which  was  initial  capital  outlay). 

There  were  no  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  year  and  thL 
fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  wage 
negotiating  machinery,  and  to  the  co-operative  and  responsible 
attitude  shown  by  both  sides  of  industry. 

Provision  exists  for  workmen’s  compensation  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Ordinance,  1939.  Most  cases  are 
satisfactorily  settled  on  the  advice  of  the  Labour  Department 
without  need  for  legal  action.  Factory  legislation  exists  but  the 
local  industrial  field  is  small  and  inspection  duties  are  at  present 
discharged  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines. 

Twelve  items  of  legislation  were  enacted  during  the  year, 
including  two  wages  orders.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Employees  Ordinance  No.  8  of  1947,  which  revised 
and  continued  the  system  of  labour  registration  established  during 
the  war,  and  the  Wages  Boards  (Amendment)  Ordinance  No.  15 
of  1947,  which  made  provisions  analogous  to  those  in  the  third 
schedule  of  the  United  Kingdom  Wages  Councils  Act,  1946.  Other 
amending  Ordinances  gave  effect  to  certain  provisions  of  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conventions  which  were  applied  to  this  Territory. 
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Chapter  III — Public  Finance  and  Taxation 

The  Year  1947  was  expected  to  close  with  a  deficit  of  £170,000 
but  in  actual  fact  the  year’s  working  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  £10,000. 
This  reduction  is  largely  accounted  for  by  a  shortfall  in  anticipated 
expenditure,  a  great  part  of  which  represented  indents  still  outstand¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  these  and  other  liabilities  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  £112,000  will  need  to  be  revoted  in  1948.  Investments 
held  by  Government  for  its  own  account  depreciated  in  value  during 
the  year  by  £37,000.  This  amount  and  the  deficit  of  £10,000  when 
deducted  from  the  General  Revenue  Balance  of  £1,518,500  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  leave  a  balance  of  £1,471,500.  This  balance 
is  however  exclusive  of  a  Reserve  Fund  of  £327,000  and  of  an  interest 
free  loan  of  £100,000  made  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  1941. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  was  £2,109,500  exceeding  the 
estimate  by  £21 1,500.  This  was  largely  accounted  for  by  an  increase 
of  £150,000  over  the  estimate  for  Customs  Revenue.  Customs 
receipts  were  maintained  at  a  very  high  level  during  the  last  weeks 
of  the  year  partly  due  to  the  introduction  of  revised  tariff  rates. 

Revenue  from  direct  taxation  (House  Tax,  Poll  Tax,  Profits 
Tax  and  Income  Tax)  fell  short  of  the  estimate  by  £30,000;  in 
Income  Tax  alone  a  short  fall  of  £55,000  resulted  mainly  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  drop  in  trading  profits.  Extraordinary  revenue  exceeded 
the  estimate  of  £175,000  by  £26,000. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  £2,119,500  also  exceeded  the 
estimate  by  £51,000.  Details  are  furnished  in  the  table  below. 
The  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  was  exceeded  by  £90,000  largely 
due  to  the  revision  of  salaries  and  wages  which  became  operative 
during  the  year.  Extraordinary  expenditure  was  less  by  £39,000 
then  the  estimate  of  £559,000. 


EXPENDITURE 


Ordinary 

1946 

1947 

Agriculture 

£50,000 

£66,500 

Education 

68,000 

78,000 

Forestry  . . 

15,500 

17,000 

Medical  and  Health 

153,000 

192,000 

Other  Departments 

529,500 

635,500 

Miscellaneous  Services  (1) 

116,500 

108,000 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 

102,500 

114,000 

Public  Debt  Charges  (2) 

44,500 

48,000 

Public  Works  Annually  Recurrent 

88,000 

119,500 

Railway  Loss 

123,000 

165,000 

Military  . . 

53,500 

56,000 

Total  Ordinary  Expenditure 

. .  £1,344,000 

£1,599,500 
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Extraordinary 

1946 

1947 

Forestry  (3) 

£62,000 

— 

Public  Works 

73,000 

£44,000 

Road  Transport 

17,000 

11,000 

Development  Schemes  (4) 

157,500 

340,000 

Miscellaneous 

174,500 

124,000 

Loans  to  local  Bodies,  etc.  . . 

5,500 

1,000 

Total  Extraordinary  Expenditure 

489,500 

520,000 

Total  Expenditure 

£1,833,500 

£2,119,500 

(1)  Includes  grants  to  local  administrations,  local  contributions,  various 
refunds  and  charges  not  classified  departmentally. 

(2)  Excludes  charges  payable  by  the  Railway. 

(3)  Included  in  Development  Schemes  in  1947. 

(4)  Includes  expenditure  recoverable  under  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Act. 

At  31st  December,  1947,  the  cash  investments  and  reserves 
held  by  Government  for  its  own  account  amounted  to  £1,561,048 


made  up  as  follows: — 

Cash  (available  for  expenditure)  . .  . .  £708,591 

Reserve  Fund  . .  . .  . .  . .  326,941 

Loan  to  Imperial  Government  . .  . .  100,000 

Surplus  Funds  Invested  . .  . .  . .  425,516 


Total  . .  . .  . .  £1,561,048 


The  Public  Debt  of  the  Colony  on  the  31st  of  December,  1947 
was  £1,418,841.  On  the  same  date  the  value  of  the  sinking  funds 
for  the  amortization  of  the  debt  was  £589,738.  The  interest  and 
redemption  charges  amount  to  £93,098  per  annum. 

At  31st  December,  1947  the  Balance  Sheet  recorded  total 
liabilities  of  £1,723,282  and  total  assets  of  £3,194,801,  the  excess  of 
assets  over  liabilities  being  £1,471,519. 

Customs  duty  is  payable  on  most  imported  goods  and  on  a  few 
domestic  exports.  Import  duties  are  collected  either  on  an  ad 
valorem  or  a  “  specific  ”  basis,  and  a  preference,  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  equivalent  to  half  the  general  rate,  is  granted  to  goods 
of  British  origin  or  manufacture,  which  term  includes  goods  origi¬ 
nating  or  manufactured  in  countries  within  the  Empire.  In  1947 
the  import  duty  on  drink,  tobacco,  certain  textiles,  matches  and 
motor  spirit  was  increased.  The  general  duty  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  was  raised  to  2/9d.  per  lb.  and  on  cigarettes  to  4/8d. 
a  hundred  and  revenue  on  tobacco  for  1947  was  £271,027  compared 
with  £293,820  for  1946.  In  general  terms  the  classes  of  goods 
which  produce  the  next  largest  contribution  to  revenue  are  textiles, 
drink  and  food. 
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Export  duty  on  a  specific  basis  is  payable  on  palm  kernels, 
piassava,  kola  nuts  and  ginger.  No  preference  is  granted  on  produce 
exported  to  British  countries.  Palm  kernels,  the  duty  on  which 
was  raised  in  1947  from  20/-  to  30/-  a  ton,  provided  the  largest 
source  of  export  duty,  a  sum  of  £86,373  being  collected  in  1947, 
compared  with  £46,773  in  1946. 

The  total  revenue  resulting  from  import  duties  in  1947  was 
£847,588,  compared  with  £813,601  in  1946,  and  from  export  duties 
it  was  £115,272  compared  with  £77,991  in  1946. 

There  are  no  excise  duties  payable  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  under 
the  Stamp  Duty  Ordinance,  stamp  duties  are  levied  on  cheques, 
bills  of  exchange,  deeds,  legal  documents,  probates,  etc.  The 
aggregate  collection  in  1947  amounted  to  £1,379  compared  with 
£942  in  1946. 

The  main  forms  of  direct  taxation  in  Sierra  Leone  are  Income 
Tax,  Poll  Tax  and  House  Tax.  Income  Tax  was  only  introduced  in 
1944  and  is  therefore  still  relatively  low.  Allowances  which  are 
not  liable  to  tax  are  granted  to  the  extent  of  £150  for  a  single  man, 
£350  for  a  married  and  £25  for  each  child  resident  in  the  Colony. 
For  each  child,  up  to  a  maximum  of  four,  living  out  of  the  Colony 
a  tax-free  allowance  of  the  sum  expended  on  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  child  up  to  a  maximum  of  £100  for  each  is  permitted. 
Allowances  are  also  made  in  respect  of  Life-Assurance  Premiums, 
Widows’  and  Orphans’  Pension  Fund  Contributions,  and  approved 
Provident  Fund  contributions. 

The  incidence  of  Income  Tax  on  individuals  at  the  rates  appli¬ 
cable  in  1947  is  indicated  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
rate  of  Income  Tax  for  companies  is  now  7s.  6d.  in  the  £,  based  on 
net  profits,  having  been  raised  during  1946  from  5s. 

The  yield  from  Income  Tax  in  1947  was  £244,273,  compared 
with  £306,439  in  1946.  The  drop  in  revenue  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  trading  profits  are  on  the  downward  grade.  It  is  anticipated 
that  an  increase  will  be  shown  in  1948  however  under  a  Double 
Income  Tax  Relief  Agreement  which  will  enable  Sierra  Leone  to 
collect  the  7s.  6d.  in  the  £  from  companies  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  but  operating  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Poll  Tax,  under  the  provisions  of  Ordinance  No.  28  of  1931,  is 
payable  by  all  non-natives  who  reside  in  Sierra  Leone  for  a  period 
of  over  three  months.  The  sum  payable  is  £4  per  year,  and  £2  per 
half-year  or  any  part  thereof.  Persons  paid  from  funds  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  persons  on  temporary  visits  to  the  Colony, 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  married  women  living  with 
their  husbands  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 

In  the  Colony  this  tax  is  administered  by  the  Income  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  Protectorate  it  is  collected  by  District  Commissi¬ 
oners.  The  yield  in  1947  was  £7,120,  compared  with  £8,240  in  1946. 
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House  Tax  is  payable  in  the  Protectorate  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per 
year  for  every  native  adult  male  of  the  population.  In  addition,  if  a 
person  owns  more  than  one  house  he  is  required  to  pay  the  tax  of 
5s.  in  respect  of  each  house  in  his  possession.  The  tax  is  collected 
by  District  Commissioners,  to  whom  it  is  normally  paid  by  the 
village  headman  in  respect  of  the  whole  village.  The  yield  was 
£82,912  in  1947,  compared  with  £81,660  in  1946. 

Profits  Tax  is  payable  by  the  two  mining  undertakings,  the 
Sierra  Leone  Selection  Trust  and  the  Sierra  Leone  Development 
Company,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  agreements  with  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  pay  at  the  rate  of  27J  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  of  their 
annual  profits,  respectively.  Revenue  from  this  source  in  1947  was 
£221,763  compared  with  £224,863  in  1946. 

There  is  no  estate  duty  payable  in  Sierra  Leone. 


INCIDENCE*  OF  INCOME  TAX  ON  INDIVIDUALS 


£100 

£>00 

£300 

£400 

Incomes 

£  s-  d- 

£  s- 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Single  Man 

•••  •••  ••• 

Nil  0  12 

6 

l 

17  6 

3 

15 

0 

Married  Man 

•  •  •  •••  ••• 

9  9 

Nil 

Nil 

0 

12 

6 

9  9 

with  1  Child 

99 

9  9 

9  9 

0 

6 

3 

)) 

with  2  Children 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

Nil 

9  9 

with  3  Children 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

)  9 

9  9 

with  4  Children 

9  9 

-  9  9 

99 

9  9 

£500 

£600 
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£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 
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0 

9 

7 

6 

13 

2 

6 

Married  Man 
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1  17 

6 

3 

15 

0 

6 

5 
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9  9 
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1  11 

3 

3 

2 

6 

5 

12 

6 
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1  5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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9 
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9 
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1 
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6 

3 

15 
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s. 
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22 
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0 

30 
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0 
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6 
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6 
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9 

12 

3 

9 

16 

5 
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0 

11 

5 

0 

15 

0 

0 
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6 

10 

6 

3 

14 

1 

3 
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6  5 

0 

9 

7 

6 

13 

2 

6 

Note. — This  table  does  not  apply  to  children  maintained  outside  Sierra  Leone. 
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Chapter  IV — Currency  and  Banking- 

The  West  African  Currency  Board,  which  was  established  hr 
1913,  is  responsible  for  providing  the  currency  required  in  the 
Colony.  The  Board  has  its  offices  in  London,  but  it  is  represented 
locally  by  a  Currency  Officer  and  its  local  Agents  are  the  Bank  of 
British  West  Africa  Limited.  The  Board  issues  notes  of  the  face 
value  of  £1  and  10/-,  nickel-bronze  coins  of  Jd.,  Id.  and  3d.,  and 
alloy  coins  of  6d.,  1/-  and  2/-. 

At  the  31st  December,  1947,  West  African  Currency  Board  notes 
in  circulation  in  Sierra  Leone  were  estimated  at  £673,365  and  coin 
at  £1,163,546.  The  corresponding  figures  at  the  end  of  1946  were 
£816,297  and  £3,176,463,  respectively.  A  small  amount  of  United 
Kingdom  currency  circulates  in  the  Colony,  but  Bank  of  England 

notes  and  coins  are  not  legal  tender. 

• 

West  African  silver  coins,  which  were  replaced  by  alloy  coins 
in  1920,  have  almost  completely  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  Limited,  established  in  Freetown 
in  1898  and  Barclays  Bank  (D.C.  &.  O.)  established  in  1917* 
provide  the  usual  banking  facilities.  Neither  has  a  branch  in  the 
Protectorate,  although  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  has  Agencies, 
at  Pendembu,  Segbwema  and  Bo. 

As  part  of  their  facilities  the  Banks  open  Savings  bank  accounts.. 
There  is  also  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  which  accounts  can  be 
opened  up  to  an  individual  limit  of  £500  in  any  one  year  ending 
31st  December.  The  rate  of  interest  at  present  payable  is  2\  per 
cent.  At  the  31st  December,  1947  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  36,472  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was 
£902,013. 


Chapter  V — Commerce 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  in  1947  was 
£4,586,922,  and  of  exports  £2,801,727.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  1946  were  £3,961,384  and  £2,139,624.  The  export  figures  for 
both  years  however  exclude  the  value  of  exported  diamonds,  which 
if  added,  would  considerably  reduce  the  difference  between  total 
exports  and  imports. 

As  in  1946  the  largest  single  import  was  cotton  piece  goods* 
of  which  over  11  million  square  yards  valued  at  £1,019,000  were 
imported.  Compared  with  1946  this  showed  an  increase  of  2 
million  square  yards,  valued  at  £324,000.  Coal  remained  the  next 
largest  import  and  nearly  94,000  tons  valued  at  £436,064  were 
imported,  compared  with  125,000  tons  valued  at  £484,775  in  1946. 
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The  next  largest  import  was  tobacco,  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured,  of  which  over  1,695,000  pounds  valued  at  £228,477 
were  imported,  compared  with  1,623,000  pounds  valued  at  £250,040 
in  1946. 

In  order  of  precedence,  as  measured  by  value,  other  principal 
imports  in  1947  were  apparel  of  all  kinds,  flour,  motor  cars,  motor 
•spirit,  beer,  sugar,  artificial  silk  manufactures,  commercial  vehicles 
including  chassis  with  engines,  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures, 
medicines  and  drugs,  cement,  machinery  for  mining  and  gold 
dredging,  bags  and  sacks  for  the  exportation  of  West  African 
produce,  potable  spirits,  wines,  electrical  and  telegraphic  apparatus, 
milk,  soap,  illuminating  oil,  fuel  oils,  buckets,  pails  and  basins 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  cotton  fents  and  fresh  vegetables. 

Palm  kernels  retained  their  place  as  the  largest  single  export 
and  61,241  tons  valued  at  £1,301,742  were  exported,  compared  with 
46,773  tons  valued  at  £688,840  in  1946.  Diamonds  and  iron  ore 
remained  the  next  two  largest  with  kola  nuts  following.  Exports 
of  oiassava  dropped  from  4,118  tons  (£236,352)  in  1946  to  2,958 
tons  (£150,315)  in  1947.  Other  items  in  order  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  exported  were  chrome  ore,  ginger,  vegetable  oils,  cocoa, 
-coffee,  Calabar-beans,  gold,  platinum,  gum  copal  and  rubber. 

No  particularly  interesting  commercial  development  can  be 
recorded,  but  as  a  result  of  representations  to  the  Oil  Seeds  Mission 
during  their  visit  to  West  Africa  the  collection  and  export  was 
attempted  of  wild  oil  bean  ( Pentaclethra )  which  grows  wild  in 
the  forests  during  the  dry  season  and  which,  besides  being  rich 
in  protein  contains  40  per  cent  oil  suitable  for  soap,  candles  and 
lubricants.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  40  tons  had  been  purchased 
for  shipment  and  a  small  but  valuable  export  trade  in  this  commodity 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future  when  its  commercial  value 
is  more  widely  known  throughout  the  country. 

The  export  of  bananas  to  the  United  Kingdom  did  not 
-materialise  owing  mainly  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  and 
;  it  was  not  possible  for  the  shipping  companies  to  provide  cold 
store  space.  It  seems  probable  however  that  shipment  to  the 
Continent  may  be  undertaken  if  the  results  of  an  experimental 
shipment  of  fruit  as  deck  cargo  prove  satisfactory. 

A  sample  of  sun-dried  copra  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom 
received  a  satisfactory  trade  report.  The  development  of  this 
industry  is  rapidly  proceeding  and  as  considerable  interest  is  being 
shown  in  it  by  farmers,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  fairly 
.good  tonnage  will  be  exported  in  1948. 
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Chapter  VI — Production 

The  principal  agricultural  product  of  the  country  is  ricey 
which  being  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants,  is  grown  for  con¬ 
sumption,  not  for  export.  Of  the  420,000  acres  estimated  to  be 
under  rice  cultivation,  360,000  acres  grow  upland  rice  and  are 
estimated  to  yield  120,000  tons  of  paddy  a  year.  The  60,000 
acres  of  swampland  under  rice  cultivation  have  a  higher 
proportionate  yield  of  over  half-a-ton  per  acre.  Other  main 
crops  grown,  for  internal  consumption  are  cassava,  of  which  about 
100,000  tons  are  produced,  sweet  potatoes,  fundi  and  groundnuts. 

The  main  export  crop  is  palm  kernels,  with  piassava  and 
kola  nuts  next  in  order  of  volume  exported. 

The  year  1947  proved  a  good  one  for  all  crops  and  the  internal 
food  position  was  good.  Of  the  export  crops  palm  kernels,  palm 
oil,  cocoa,  coffee,  kola  nuts,  ginger  and  beniseed  all  showed  increases,, 
in  the  quantities  exported,  due  largely  to  increased  prices.  The 
most  noticeable  increases  were  in  palm  kernels,  cocoa  and  kola 
nuts.  A  sharp  decline  in  price  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  piassava  exported  from  4,118  to  2,958  tons. 

Preliminary  trials  were  carried  out  during  the  year  on  such, 
local  potential  processing  industries  as  kernel  cracking,  fruit  juice 
manufacture  and  machine  coffee  hulling,  and  a  Pioneer  Oil  Mill 
for  Masanki  Oil-Palm  Plantation  and  a  large  rice  mill  for  the 
Searcies  are  on  order.  Progress  in  all  forms  of  mechanical  develop- 
ment,  however,  is  handicapped  by  the  continued  non-delivery 
of  plant  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  has  applied  particularly 
to  trials  in  the  Searcies  with  mechanical  cultivation,  since  the 
crawler  tractor  on  order  since  1945  only  arrived  at  the  end  of  1947.. 

Developments  in  livestock  included  the  establishment  of  a 
new  research  station  at  Musaia  and  a  marked  expansion  of  the  pig 
industry  centred  at  Newton,  where  a  flourishing  strain  of  European 
Large  Whites  has  supplied  local  farmers  with  stock,  in  addition, 
to  enabling  a  pork  and  bacon  industry  to  be  started  by  a  local 
company. 

Considerable  distribution  of  improved  oil-palm  seeds  and 
seedlings  of  the  Angola,  Deli  and  Nigerian  varieties  was  made 
during  the  year,  along  with  a  wide  variety  of  other  planting  materials.,. 
An  active  campaign  for  the  planting  of  these  improved  oil-palms 
has  been  started  in  most  of  the  Native  Administrations. 

The  sawmills  operated  by  the  Forestry  Department  continue 
to  be  the  main  source  of  supply  of  timber  .both  for  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  private  consumers.  The  total  output  of 
these  mills  during  the  year  was  just  under  202,000  sawn  cubic  feet* 
of  which  over  35,000  was  produced  by  a  temporary  sawmill  in. 
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Freetown  engaged  in  re-sawing  large  timber  left  surplus  from 
Service  installations.  A  considerably  higher  outturn  could  have 
been  achieved  but  for  the  delays  experienced  in  obtaining  essential 
machinery  and  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  suitable  technical  staff. 
'Nevertheless  all  domestic  requirements  were  met  at  least  quanti¬ 
tatively,  but  demand  followed  so  hard  on  the  heels  of  production 
that  there  was  little  opportunity  to  season  the  timber  before  disposal. 
There  is  an  increasing  number  of  enquiries  for  shingles  for  roofing, 
.172,000  being  sold  during  the  year.  This  figure,  however,  is  far 
below  the  potential  output  of  this  form  of  roofing  but  for  the  fact 
that  nails  suitable  for  affixing  the  shingles  are  in  short  supply. 
A  type  of  small  prefabricated  wooden  house,  capable  of  being 
transported  in  sections,  was  designed  by  the  Forestry  Department. 
Several  of  these  buildings  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  departmental  use  and  interest  is  being  evinced 
by  the  public.  A  wood-working  plant  is  being  added  to  the  saw¬ 
mill  at  Kenema  and  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  construction  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Its  completion  only  awaits  the  arrival  of  a 
:small  number  of  essential  mechanical  fittings  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Research  in  timber  utilisation  could  not,  unfortunately, 
be  started  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  officer  available  to 
undertake  it.  The  necessity  for  such  research  is,  however,  fully 
recognised  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  initiation 
as  soon  as  the  services  of  a  qualified  officer  are  available. 

Diamonds  and  iron  and  chrome  ore  are  produced  in  Sierra 
Leone  on  a  large  scale,  and  gold  and  platinum  on  a  small  scale. 
The  three  principal  minerals  are  worked  by  large  mining  companies, 
while,  save  for  a  gold-dredging  company,  gold  and  platinum  are 
worked  by  individual  miners  and  small  syndicates.  Diamonds 
are  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits  by  Sierra  Leone  Selection 
Trust,  Limited,  who  hold  a  monopoly  for  the  exploration  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  diamonds  over  the  whole  of  Sierra  Leone  except  for  a 
small  area  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Tonkolili  Agreement,  which 
covers  iron  ore  deposits  in  Tonkolili  District.  The  field  which  is 
worked  at  Yengema,  produces  diamonds  of  good  gem  quality  and 
industrial  stones. 

Iron  ore  is  mined  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Development  Company, 
^Limited,  by  open-cast  methods  at  Marampa  over  an  area  granted 
under  the  Concessions  Ordinance.  Two  kinds  of  ore  are  mined; 
red  ore,  which  comprises  the  surface  capping,  and  powder  specular 
haematite,  below  the  capping.  The  ore  is  railed  by  the  Company’s 
own  railw  ly,  over  50  miles  long,  to  Pepel,  where  a  modern  installa¬ 
tion  loads  into  ocean-going  ships. 

Chrome  ore  is  mined  by  open-cast  methods  near  Hangha  by 
Sierra  Leone  Chrome  Mines  Company,  Limited.  The  chromite, 
which  is  of  several  grades,  all  with  a  favourable  chrome/iron  ration, 
Is  transported  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  to  Cline  Point,  where 
at  is  loaded  into  ocean-going  ships. 
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The  main  producer  of  gold  is  the  Pampana  Mining  Company 
Limited,  who  dredge  the  Pampana  River.  Gold  production  in 
general  is  comparatively  small  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  improve 
appreciably  when  a  scheme  is  introduced  as  from  January,  1948, 
by  which  natives  of  the  Protectorate  can  mine  for  gold  on  their 
own  account  under  short-term  licences,  instead  of  mining  leases 
or  mining  rights.  A  company  registered  locally  has  permission 
to  mine  lode  gold  on  a  mining  lease  at  Baomahun  but  operating 
plans  are  still  at  the  initial  stage. 

The  ilmenite  deposits  in  the  Colony  hills  near  Hastings  are 
being  actively  prospected  and  there  are  promising  indications 
that  a  mining  title  will  be  taken  up  in  the  near  future  for  the  mineral. 

Work  on  the  proving  and  testing  of  the  lignite  deposits  near 
Freetown  was  continued  by  the  Geological  Department,  and 
samples  were  sent  to  the  Imperial  Institute  for  testing.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  comprehensive  report  will  soon  be  available  on  which  plans 
for  the  future  of  lignite  production  can  be  based. 

Sea-fishing  is  carried  out  by  many  different  methods,  both 
by  net  and  line.  The  cast-net  is  the  most  productive  method, 
being  used  for  catching  bonga  {ethmalosa  fimoriata),  which  is  never 
entirely  absent,  and  is  caught  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other 
single  species.  The  bonga  in  the  dried  state  supplies  most  of  the 
inland  markets,  and  is  almost  the  only  fish  available  for  up-country 
consumers,  whose  requirements  are  greater  than  the  available 
supply.  The  average  annual  yield  from  this  method  is  estimated 
at  1,500  tons  and  the  number  of  boats  or  canoes  employed  is 
approximately  400.  By  other  methods  of  sea-fishing  it  is  estimated 
that  an  average  of  over  3,000  tons  is  caught  annually. 

Trawler-fishing  is  being  carried  out  by  Government  on  an 
experimental,  basis.  The  vessel  used  is  the  Maid  Honor ,  a  wooden 
vessel  originally  built  and  rigged  as  a  Brixham  type  of  sailing- 
smack.  The  crew  consists  of  a  European  skipper,  two  African 
engineers  and  ten  deck-hands. 

The  Maid  Honor  despite  her  unsuitability  for  her  task  and 
unmistakable  signs  of  wear  and  tear  continued  in  service  and 
caught  71  tons  of  fish  valued  at  £2,979  3s.  8d.  compared  with 
26  tons  valued  at  £853  5s.  2d.  in  1946,  an  increase  of  208.7  per 
cent.  The  best  hauls  were  24,262  lbs.  in  May  and  21,891  lbs.  in 
March,  against  the  best  haul  in  1946  of  17,306  lbs.  in  December. 
This  vessel  has  now  however  deteriorated  and  it  is  estimated  that 
by  the  end  of  April,  1948,  she  will  be  unseaworthy  and  will  have  to 
be  scrapped. 

The  further  development  of  shark  liver  oil  has  been  in  abeyance 
for  lack  of  the  necessary  equipment  and  expert  supervision.  Mean¬ 
while  local  fishermen  are  becoming  more  interested  in  its  potential 

value. 

There  are  as  yet  no  co-operative  societies  in  active  existence. 
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Chapter  VII- — -Social  Services 

EDUCATION 

Primary  education  in  Sierra  Leone  is  provided  in  the  Colony 
by  two  Government  schools,  fifty  amalgamated  schools  (i.e.  schools 
originally  founded  by  Missions  but  now  virtually  conducted  by 
Government  in  the  Mission  buildings)  and  sixteen  private  schools. 
In  the  Protectorate  there  are  three  Government,  eighteen  Native 
Administration,  167  Mission  (about  53  per  cent  of  which  receive 
financial  assistance  from  Government)  and  three  private  primary 
schools.  The  Native  Administration  schools,  all  of  which  also 
receive  financial  assistance  from  Government  are  under  the  charge 
of  teachers  trained  at  the  Government  Teacher-training  College 
at  Njala.  They  continue  to  show  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  Chiefdom  interest  is  keen. 

The  total  number  of  children  on  the  roll  of  primary  schools 
grows  annually,  for  whereas  in  1946  there  were  10,294  children  in 
the  Colony  schools  and  just  over  13,000  in  the  Protectorate,  there 
were  in  1947,  11,141  children  in  the  Colony  schools  and  over 
15,000  in  the  Protectorate.  The  enrolment  in  junior  classes  of 
Mission  schools  in  the  Protectorate  continued  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  but  wastage  begins  after  Standard  II  and  reaches  alarming 
proportions  after  Standard  IV. 

As  regards  secondary  education,  this  was  provided  in  the  Colony 
by  eight  assisted  schools  (four  each  for  boys  and  girls)  and  one 
Government  school  for  boys — the  Prince  of  Wales  School.  In  the 
Protectorate  the  Government  Boys  School  at  Bo,  and  the  Harford 
Girls  School  at  Moyamba  owned  by  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Mission  and  assisted  financially  by  Government,  provided 
secondary  education. 

There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  boys  on  the 
roll  of  secondary  schools  in  the  Colony  during  1947  as  compared 
with  that  in  1946,  while  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  girls.  The  actual  figures  were: — 


1946 

1947 

Boys 

923 

910 

Girls 

•  • 

950 

1,098 

1,873 

2,008 

The  demand  for  education  continued  to  grow  both  in  the 
Colony  and  Protectorate  and  applications  fox  enrolment  in  schools 
(particularly  in  all  Government  schools)  were  much  in  excess  of 
available  accommodation. 

The  Cambridge  Higher  School  Certificate  class  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales  School  continued  to  fill  a  long  felt  want  and,  though, 
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owing  to  lack  of  staff,  the  first-year  course  had  to  be  suspended 
during  1947,  thirteen  pupils  in  the  second-year  class  sat  for  the 
examination  in  December,  1947,  the  results  of  which  are  awaited. 

Fourah  Bay  College,  affiliated  to  Durham  University,  the 
only  institution  providing  post-secondary  education  in  the  Colony, 
had  quite  a  successful  year.  There  were  63  students  pursuing 
degree  courses  in  Arts  and  Commerce,  twelve  Ministerial  students 
(non-graduates)  and  46  student-teachers  in  residence.  The  College, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  is  assisted 
financially  by  Government  which  is  almost  entirely  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  the  teacher-training  side,  continued  to  be  housed 
at  Mount  Aureol  throughout  the  year  in  buildings  leased  from  the 
Army.  There  was  also  some  improvement  in  the  staff  situation 
for  in  addition  to  the  Principal  (who  arrived  in  the  Colony  in 
October)  and  the  Bursar,  there  were  ten  full-time  and  four  part- 
time  lecturers. 

\ 

To  speed  up  the  production  of  trained  teachers  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demands  for  teachers  to  staff  new  Native  Admin¬ 
istration  schools  in  the  Protectorate  approval  was  obtained  late  in 
1947  for  the  recruitment  of  a  class  of  twenty  student*  teachers  in 
addition  to  normal  recruitments  and  these  commenced  their  training 
at  Njala  Training  College  in  January,  1948.  This  additional 
class  involved  the  erection  of  additional  dormitories  and  a  lecture 
room  and  the  strengthening  of  the  staff  at  the  College. 

In  all  there  were  120  teachers  in  training  in  the  three  Teacher¬ 
training  Institutions  in  the  Protectorate  during  the  year,  viz., 
75  at  Bunumbu  Union  College,  15  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Teacher¬ 
training  College  at  Bo  (both  of  which  are  substantially  assisted 
from  grants  under  a  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Scheme), 
and  20  at  Njala  Training  College,  an  institution  financed  by  the 
Protectorate  Mining  Benefits  Fund.  In  addition  this  Fund  financed 
a  short  course  of  teacher-training  for  Protectorate  girls,  28  of  whom 
were  in  attendance  during  the  year. 

In  the  Colony  there  were  55  student-teachers  pursuing  a  two- 
year  course;  46  in  the  Normal  Department  of  Fourah  Bay  College 
and  nine  at  St.  Joseph’s  Convent. 

Twelve  scholarships  for  further  education  were  awarded 
during  the  year  under  review.  Of  these  eleven  were  tenable  in 
colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  at  Fourah  Bay  College, 
as  follows: — five  for  Honours  and  General  Degrees  in  Arts  and 
Science  with  a  view  on  completion  to  their  following  the  teaching 
profession;  two  for  Medicine;  three  for  Engineering;  one  for  Social 
Welfare;  and  one  for  Agricultural  Economics.  With  only  one 
exception  all  students  commenced  their  various  courses  in  the 
autumn  of  1947.  Every  endeavour  to ‘find  a  place  for  the  one 
candidate  (who  is  still  in  the  Colony)  proved  abortive  but  arrange¬ 
ments  are  already  in  progress  to  find  accommodation  in  a  University 
to  enable  him  to  commence  his  studies  during  1948. 
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In  regard  to  adult  education,  the  Mass  Literacy  Campaign 
which  was  started  as  an  experiment  in  1943  and  which  has  since 
1944  been  financed  from  funds  under  a  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Scheme  continued  to  make  progress.  The  campaign 
was  extended  to  seven  new  towns  in  the  Bongowa  Chiefdom  and 
to  the  Dama  Chiefdom  where  it  is  reported  to  have  been  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  interest.  Within  three  months  of 
its  introduction  in  the  Dama  Chiefdom,  152  persons  completed 
the  course  in  reading  and  were  awarded  reading  certificates. 
Since  the  introduction  of  The  scheme  ten  chiefdoms  have  been 
tapped  and  quite  a  number  of  persons  have  been  taught  to  read 
in  their  own  language — Mende.  During  the  year  701  reading 
certificates  were  awarded.  24,424  Mende  primers  were  sold,  i.e. 
4,000  more  than  the  number  sold  in  1946.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
time  the  Literacy  Campaign  will  be  extended  to  other  tribes. 

HEALTH 

Malaria,  except  in  the  case  of  Freetown  and  its  environs, 
is  endemic  throughout  the  country  and  is  responsible  for  much 
ill-health.  Mortality  from  it  is  particularly  high  in  the  early 
years  of  life.  28,865  cases  were  treated  at  Government  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  during  the  year  but  this  figure  is  far  from  revealing 
the  true  incidence  of  this  disease. 

Yaws  is  another  disease  which  causes  much  chronic  ill-health  and 
disability  affecting  capacity  for  work.  At  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
41,064  cases  received  treatment  and  the  Yaws  and  Sleeping  Sickness 
Campaign  dealt  with  a  further  21,276,  making  a  total  of  62,340 
treated  during  the  year. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  to  which  the  African  is  very 
prone  totalled  9,841  with  73  deaths.  These  figures  do  not  include 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  accounted  for  290  cases  and  6  deaths. 

Rheumatic  conditions  is  a  somewhat  ill-defined  group  of 
diseases  including  osteoarthritis,  various  types  of  fibrositis  and 
arthritis  and  no  doubt  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  which 
are  really  manifestations  of  tertiary  yaws.  While  this  group  of 
diseases  does  not  cause  a  high  mortality  it  is  the  cause  of  much 
illness.  There  was  a  total  of  7,637  cases  attending  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Two  deaths  were  notified. 

Venereal  disease  exists  throughout  the  country  and  the  figures 
of  3,856  cases  of  gonorrhoea  and  584  cases  of  syphilis  reported 
do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  these  diseases.  Venereal  diseases 
other  than  the  above  totalled  550  cases. 

6,146  cases  of  Helminthic  diseases  with  four  deaths  were 
recorded.  Ascariasis,  schistosomiasis  and  ankylostomiasis  are 
those  most  commonly  found.  The  last  of  these  although  fairly 
common  is  seldom  seen  in  a  severe  form. 

Dysentery  of  all  forms  is  widespread  and  during  the  period 
under  review  938  cases  and  two  deaths  were  reported. 
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Smallpox  shows  a  declining  incidence,  there  having  been 
465  cases  and  82  deaths  compared  with  750  cases  and  114  deaths 
in  the  previous  year.  The  vaccination  campaign  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  year  and  135,000  persons  were  vaccinated, 
a  large  proportion  of  these  being  in  the  chiefdoms  adjoining  the 
French  Guinea  frontier. 

Typhoid  fever  accounted  for  100  cases  with  six  deaths.  There 
were  no  cases  of  Paratyphoid  fever. 

The  Government  general  hospital  facilities  in  the  Colony 
provide  237  beds  in  two  hospitals  and  those  in  the  Protectorate 
238  beds  in  eight  hospitals  making  a  total  of  475.  Five  permanent 
dispensaries[and  four  “  lock-up  ”  dispensaries,  visited  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  are  maintained  in  the  Colony.  There  are  seventeen  permanent 
dispensaries  in  the  Protectorate.  All  dispensaries  are  in  charge 
of  a  qualified  dispenser,  and  are  visited  periodically  by  a  medical 
officer.  Shortage  of  medical  staff  necessitated  three  hospitals 
being  closed  in  the  Protectorate  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Two 
dispensaries  were  also  closed. 

The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  to  general  wards  during 
1947  was  8,200.  The  out-patient  departments  of  the  hospitals 
dealt  with  112,002  cases  with  total  attendances  of  429,527.  Dis¬ 
pensaries  throughout  the  country  handled  134,443  new  cases  with 
a  total  attendance  figure  of  425,709. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hospitals  the  Government  maintains 
a  maternity  hospital  of  43  beds  in  Freetown.  In  addition  to 
admitting  labour  cases  it  has  accommodation  for  cases  of  illness 
accruing  during  and  following  pregnancy.  It  also  provides  a 
centre  for  ante-natal,  post-natal  and  infant  welfare  work.  There 
were  1,432  admissions  to  the  ante-natal  and  lying-in  wards  and  920 
children  were  born  in  the  hospital. 

The  mental  hospital  at  Kissy,  near  Freetown,  is  designed  for 
112  patients  but  during  the  year  the  inmates  averaged  152.  There 
were  66  admissions,  34  discharges  and  seventeen  inmates  died  in  the 
institution  in  1947.  Accommodation  continued  to  be  provided 
at  the  King  George  V  Memorial  Home  and  the  Female  Infirmary 
at  Kissy  for  aged  indigents  and  chronic  sick.  Sixty  beds  for 
infectious  diseases  are  available  for  infectious  diseases  at  Lakka 
hospital  ten^miles  south  of  Freetown. 

A  ward  for  senior  officials  has  been  opened  at  Bo  Hospital 
and  has  proved  of  much  value.  A  tuberculosis  pavilion  to  accom¬ 
modate  24  cases  will  be  opened  at  that  hospital  early  next  year. 

The  Mission  Hospitals  in  the  Protectorate  continued  to 
supplement  the  medical  work  carried  out  by  Government.  Due 
to  lack  of  staff  the  Princess  Christian  Mission  Hospital  in  Freetown 
has  had  to  be  closed  temporarily. 

Health  services  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  are  each  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  Senior  Health  Officer  with  a  subordinate 
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staff  of  European  Sanitary  Superintendents  and  African  Sanitary 
Inspectors.  In  the  Protectorate  an  increasing  number  of  Native 
Administrations  are  now  employing  their  own  Sanitary  Overseers 
to  supervise  the  sanitary  labourers  employed  in  the  chiefdom. 
These  Sanitary  Overseers  are  trained  in  a  special  training  school, 
at  Bo  under  the  direction  of  the  Senior  Health  Officer  of  the 
Protectorate. 

The  Malaria  Control  Unit  in  Freetown  has  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  work  and  the  incidence  of  malaria  has  been  steadily 
reduced  in  the  past  few  years.  D.D.T.  continues  to  be  used  as  a 
larvicide  but  a  large  scale  trial  of  it  as  a  residual  insecticide  has 
not  been  very  encouraging.  In  the  Protectorate  anti-malarial 
measures  have  continued  to  be  confined  to  swamp  drainage,  canal¬ 
ization,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns. 

The  Yaws  and  Sleeping  Sickness  Campaign  was  seriously 
handicapped  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  by  the  shortage  of  medical 
staff.  From  January  to  July  only  one  medical  officer  was  available 
but  a  second  was  provided  from  July  onwards.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  still  not  possible  to  provide  the  third  medical  officer 
required.  Despite  the  shortage  of  staff  however  it  was  possible 
to  Garry  out  a  full  scale  census  and  diagnosis  in  eight  chiefdoms 
on  the  Liberian  frontier.  59,208  persons  were  examined  and  322 
cases  of  sleeping  sickness  and  8,163  cases  of  yaws  discovered. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  both  sleeping  sickness  and  yaws 
come  from  Liberia  for  treatment  at  centres  in  this  country.  Five 
dispensaries  and  seven  treatment  centres  are  operated  in  connection 
with  this  campaign  in  areas  that  have  been  covered  by  the  mass 
diagnosis  and  treatment  teams.  1,490  cases  of  sleeping  sickness 
and  13,113  cases  of  yaws  were  treated  at  these  places. 

HOUSING 

In  Freetown  better-class  houses  are  constructed  of  concrete, 
laterite  blocks  and  timber.  A  local  feature  is  a  ground  floor  of 
concrete  or  laterite  block,  with  a  timber  first  floor.  The  poorer 
sections  of  the  population  live  in  single-storey  timber  or  mud-  » 
block  buildings  with  roofs  of  palm-tile  thatch  or  corrugated  iron. 
The  few  mud-and-wattle  buildings  still  existing  in  Freetown  are 
rapidly  disappearing  and  giving  way  to  houses  of  more  permanent 
structure.  Many  of  the  larger  houses  have  been  converted, 
or  partly  converted  into  tenements,  which  usually  consist  of  a  single 
room.  These  buildings  are  very  overcrowded,  and  constitute 
the  principal  slum  problem  of  Freetown.  The  better-type  houses 
are  in  most  cases  occupier-owned,  while  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
community  pay  rent.  Considerable  new  building  construction 
and  improvement  of  existing  buildings  is  taking  place  in  and  around 
Freetown;  with  the  exception  of  houses  in  the  course  of  erection 
by  Government  for  Government  officers,  this  has  so  far  been  done 
by  private  individuals. 


PREPARING  OIL  PALM  NUTS 

After  drying  in  the  sun ,  the  washed  nuts  are  cracked  between  two  stones  and  the 

kernels  separated  by  hand 


TRADESMAN’S  TEST  IN  FREETOWN,  SIERRA  LEONE 
A  mason  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  an  arc  window 


MILKING  AT  THE  TEKO  STOCK  FARM 


CARRYING  HOME  BUNCHES  OF  OIL  PALM  FRUIT 


ELECTION  OF  A  PARAMOUNT  CHIEF,  SIERRA  LEONE 
The  neio  Chief  receives  the  Government  Staff  of  Office 


MECHANICAL  DRAG-LINE  EXCAVATOR  AT  WORK 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  BUNUMBU  PRESS,  SIERRA  LEONE 
Translator  and  printer  discuss  the  proof 


/C' 


INFANT  WELFARE  CLINIC  :  FREETOWN  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 
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The  construction  of  new  buildings  in  Freetown  and  the  future 
of  dilapidated  or  rickety  buildings  are  controlled  by  the  Freetown 
Improvement  Ordinance,  1924.  Any  person  intending  to  build 
a  new  house  is  required  to  notify  the  Director  of  Public  Works  in 
writing  and  to  submit  plans  of  the  proposed  building.  The 
Director  of  Public  Works  may  signify  disapproval  of  the  plan, 
or  inform  the  applicant  in  what  ways  the  plan  fails  to  comply 
with  the  detailed  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Ordinance.  The 
Director  of  Public  Works  may  also  by  notice  in  writing  to  the 
owner  of  a  rickety  or  dilapidated  building  order  its  demolition. 

Sanitary  laws  are  enforced  by  the  Public  Health  Ordinance,  1924, 
and  subsequent  amending  provisions.  Regulations  controlling  the 
numbers  of  persons  occupying  a  house,  and  general  sanitary  require¬ 
ments,  are  prescribed,  and  the  Director  of  Medical  Services  is  the 
competent  authority  for  their  enforcement.  Enforcement  of  sanitary 
laws  may,  however,  only  be  carried  out  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
cause  displacement  of  persons  who  have  no  other  accommodation 
available  to  them,  Freetown  is  an  overcrowded  City,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  first  problems  which  the  recently  formed  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Board  will  have  to  tackle. 

In  the  Protectorate  mud-and-wattle  are  still  the  principal 
building  materials,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Bo, 
buildings  built  of  mud  blocks  with  palm-tile  or  corrugated  iron 
roofs  are  replacing  mud-and-wattle  construction. 

Certain  centres  and  districts  have  been  proclaimed  to  be 
health  areas,  and  in  these  districts  simple  regulations  regarding 
the  spacing  of  houses  and  the  height  of  floor  level  above  ground 
are  enforced.  Elementary  town  planning  is  also  attempted,  with 
the  objects  of  improving  on  the  traditional  disregard  of  order 
and  of  giving  easy  access  to  buildings.  As  a  rule,  the  occupier 
is  the  owner,  except  in  the  larger  towns  where  a  floating  labour 
force  rents  accommodation. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Steady  progress  in  Social  Welfare  has  been  made  during 
the  year,  and  the  staff  has  now  increased  to  two  European  Welfare 
Officers  and  four  African  Welfare  Assistants  (trained  in  the  United 
Kingdom). 

The  Freetown  Community  Centre  was  used  throughout  the 
year  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
set  up  in  the  community.  It  comprises  a  few  smaller  rooms  for 
committee  meetings,  a  fair  sized  hall  served  with  a  piano  and  loud¬ 
speaker  and  appropriately  lighted  and  ventilated,  a  kitchen  with 
crockery  and  other  utensils,  a  moderately  decorated  games  room, 
and  1,016  group  activities  embracing  some  31,900  persons  were 
centred  there.  The  latest  addition  to  the  other  amenities  provided 
is  the  facility  for  film  shows  for  school  children.  Many  groups 
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using  the  Centre  are  from  the  East  and  West  Wards  of  the  City. 
The  demand  is  great  and  the  only  solution  lies  in  the  provision  of 
more  Centres  in  the  different  wards  rather  than  in  increasing  the 
present  accommodation. 

There  is  a  Community  Association  with  an  Executive  Committee 
which  started  in  January,  1947,  with  a  present  membership  of  some 
fourteen  organisations  as  well  as  individual  members.  Both 
bodies  meet  monthly.  A  Government  paid  staff  manage  its 
affairs  at  the  moment,  but  the  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  develop 
and  strengthen  itself  so  as  ultimately  to  take  over  the  control 
and  management  of  the  entire  Centre. 

During  the  year  some  47  Youth  Organisations  were  registered 
with  the  Social  Welfare  Department,  with  a  total  membership  of 
about  2,142  and  an  age  range  of  16  to  40  years.  Their  interests 
vary  with  their  activities  and  aims  which  may  be  religious,  social, 
literary  or  physical  or  a  combination  of  all  four.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  organised  with  a  President  and  Secretary  and  other 
officers.  The  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides  and  Boys  Brigade  move¬ 
ments  have  been  active  throughout  the  year  with  a  series  of  training 
courses  for  both  the  officers  and  members.  Youth  Leaders  training 
courses  were  held  also.  In  addition,  these  organisations  have  been 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  staff  of  the  department,  to  give 
advice  and  improvements  have  resulted  from  this. 

The  individual  cases  which  were  handled  by  the  department 
were  grouped  under  the  following  heads : — matrimonial,  illegitimacy, 
maintenance,  guardianship,  education  of  boys  and  girls,  difficult 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  requests. 

Work  in  the  Rural  Areas  of  the  Colony  includes  visits  by  the 
staff  of  the  department,  and  guidance  to  one  of  the  villages  with  a 
Community  Centre  which  is  the  outcome  of  voluntary  effort. 

The  incidence  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  remains  steady  and 
137  cases  appeared  before  the  Juvenile  Court  during  the  year, 
consisting  of  120  boys  and  17  girls.  Of  this  number  75  were 
charged  with  indictable  offences  and  62  with  n on-indictable  offences. 
Of  the  latter  number  23  were  brought  before  the  Court  as  “  Being 
in  need  of  Care  and  Protection.” 

Twenty-eight  cases  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Probation  Officer  and  together  with  those  carrying  over  from 
1946,  the  number  was  62.  During  the  year  34  cases  completed 
their  period  of  probation  and  of  this  number  4  reappeared  before 
the  Court. 

An  Approved  School  was  opened  on  2nd  January,  1947,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  45  boys  were  on  the  roll.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  say  how  successful  this  means  of  treating  the  delinquent 
will  be,  as  of  course,  up  to  the  present  no  boys  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  school. 


LEGISLATION 
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Chapter  VIII — Legislation 

In  1947,  exclusive  of  two  Appropriation  Ordinances,  36 
Ordinances  were  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  which  five 
were  original  and  31  were  amending  Ordinances. 

Among  the  more  important  original  Ordinances  enacted  in 
1947  were: — 

(a)  The  Diplomatic  Privileges  {Extension)  Ordinance  {No.  5  cf 
1947)  which  enables  the  Governor  in  Council  to  confer  on  any 
organisation  and  its  officials  the  privileges  and  immunities  normally 
accorded  to  member's  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  While  the 
Ordinance  is  worded  generally,  its  immediate  object  is  to  confer 
such  privileges  and  immunities  on  the  United  Nations  Organisation 
and  its  officials. 

(b)  The  Registration  of  Employees  Ordinance  (No.  8  of  1947) 
which  provides  for  the  registration  of  persons  gainfully  employed 
or  noimally  seeking  livelihood  by  gainful  employment,  and  that 
persons  seeking  employment  in  the  Colony  or  in  any  area  of  the 
Protectorate  to  which  this  Ordinance  may  be  applied,  shall  register 
before  obtaining  employment.  Employers  who  employ  six  or  more 
employees  have  to  render  monthly  returns  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour.  Employees  in  receipt  of  remuneration  at  a  rate  exceeding 
£200  per  annum  as  well  as  certain  persons  or  classes  of  persons 
who  may  be  declared  by  the  Governor  to  be  exempt,  are  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

(c)  The  Lodgers  {Registration  in  Hotels)  Ordinance  {No.  11  of 
1947)  provides  that  persons  other  than  those  who  were  born  in 
Sierra  Leone  or  are  members  of  a  tribe  or  tribes  indigenous  to  any 
part  of  West  Africa  shall  be  registered  when  staying  in  hotels  or 
lodging  houses  in  the  Colony.  The  duty  of  keeping  the  register 
is  laid  upon  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  or  lodging  house.  The  object 
of  the  Ordinance  is  to  enable  the  Police  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
movement  of  persons  who  are  not  indigenous  to  Sierra  Leone  or 
West  Africa.  At  present  it  applies  only  to  the  Freetown  Police 
District. 

(d)  The  Radio  Active  Minerals  Ordinance  {No.  27  of  1947) 
applies  to  both  the  Colony  and  Protectorate.  It  provides  for  the 
control  of  exploitation  of  Radio  Active  Minerals.  This  follows 
similar  legislation  which  has  been  or  is  being  enacted  in  other  Colonies 
to  secure  uniform  procedure  throughout  Colonial  territories. 

Of  the  amending  Ordinances  the  following  are  worthy  of  note:— 

(#)  The  Income  Tax  {Amendment)  Ordinance  {No.  1  of  1947) 
makes  provision  whereby  the  Governor  in  Council  may  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  parts  of 
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the  Empire  to  relieve  from  the  effects  of  double  taxation,  income 
which  is  liable  to  tax  in  both  Sierra  Leone  and  the  other  country 
which  may  be  a  party  to  the  arrangement. 

(b)  The  Income  Tax  ( Amendment )  (No.  2)  Ordinance  (No.  22  of 
1947)  provides  some  relief  from  taxation  to  Companies  incorporated 
in  Sierra  Leone  during  the  first  five  years  after  their  formation. 

(c)  The  Wages  Board  (Amendment)  Ordinance  (No.  15  of  1947) 
ensures  that  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  agreed  upon  by 
Joint  Industrial  Councils  in  relation  to  any  worker  or  group  of 
workers  shall  be  observed  by  all  employers  of  such  workers.  This 
follows  the  principle  obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  based 
on  the  United  Kingdom  Wages  Councils  Act,  1945. 

(d)  Motor  Traffic  (Amendment)  Ordinance  (No.  17  of  1947) 
makes  provision  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Colony  Transport  Board 
whose  functions  will  be  to  determine  what  vehicles  may  be  registered 
as  passenger  or  goods  carrying  vehicles,  to  whom  licences  for  such 
vehicles  should  be  granted  and  whether  such  licences  should  be 
renewed  or  suspended.  The  Board  will  also  act  as  an  advisory 
Board  in  relation  to  road  transport  in  the  Colony. 

(e)  Employers  and  Employed  (Amendment)  Ordinance  (No.  32 
of  1947)  gives  effect  to  certain  recommendation  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference,  relating  to  the  employment  of  young  persons. 

Three  other  Bills  were  placed  before  the  Legislative  Council 
at  the  November  Sessions  and  were  referred  to  Select  Committees. 
They  are  all  original  legislations,  two  of  them  being  intended  to 
replace  the  present  Customs  Ordinance  and  Customs  Tariff  Ordi¬ 
nance,  and  the  third  to  replace  the  present  Police  Ordinance. 

Chapter  IX — Justice,  Police  and  Prisons 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Courts  of  Sierra  Leone  are  the  Supreme  Court  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Magistrates’  Courts  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Native  Courts  of  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  the  Colony  and  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  Within  Sierra  Leone  the  Supreme  Court  possesses  and 
exercises  all  the  jurisdiction,  powers  and  authorities  which  are 
vested  in  or  capable  of  being  exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  England  with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

The  jurisdiction,  however,  does  not  extend  to  cases  arising 
exclusively  between  natives, 

(i)  which  involve  title  to  land  situate  within  the  Protectorate 
subject  to  the  reservation  mentioned  below,  or 
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(ii)  which  relate  to  marriage  or  divorce  by  native  customary 
law  or  any  matrimonial  claim  founded  on  such  a 
marriage,  or 

(iii)  where  the  claim  or  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
£50  in  value,  or 

(iv)  which  relate  to  the  administration  of  estates  of  deceased 
persons  who  are  natives  where  such  estates  lie  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  native  court. 

Such  cases  are  only  triable  in  Native  Courts. 

The  practice  or  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  civil  matters 
is  regulated  by  Rules  of  Court  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Courts  Ordinance,  1945,  and  in  criminal  matters  by  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Ordinance,  1932. 

As  regards  substantive  law,  the  Common  Law  of  England, 
the  doctrines  of  Equity  and  English  Statutory  Law  of  general 
application  in  England  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  are  in  force 
ip  Sierra  Leone. 

In  addition,  certain  English  statutes  after  1880,  affecting 
both  the  criminal  law  and  civil  law,  have  been  brought  into  force 
from  time  to  time  by  Ordinance.  Principal  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: — 1 

(1)  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881 
(in  part). 

(2)  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (in  part). 

(3)  The  Conveyancing  Act,  1882  (in  part). 

(4)  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1884  (in  part). 

(5)  The  Trustee  Act,  1888. 

(6)  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1889. 

(7)  The  Trustees  Appointment  Act,  1890. 

(8)  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1890  (in  part). 

(9)  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1892. 

(10)  The  Voluntary  Conveyances  Act,  1893. 

(11)  The  Trustee  Act,  1893  (in  part). 

(12)  The  Trustee  Act,  1893,  Amendment  Act,  1894  (the  whole 
except  section  2). 

(13)  The  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896. 

(14)  The  Conveyancing  Act,  1911  (in  part). 

(15)  The  Perjury  Act,  1911. 

(16)  The  Forgery  Act,  1913  (in  part). 

(17)  The  Larceny  Act,  1916. 

Any  person  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  in  the  Colony 
is  tried  by  the  Court  with  a  jury  consisting  of  twelve  men,  unless — 

(i)  such  person  shall  have  elected  to  be  tried  by  the  Court 
with  the  aid  of  assessors ;  or 

(ii)  the  Court  shall  have  ordered  such  person  to  be  tried 
with  the  aid  of  assessors  in  accordance  with  the  Jurors 
and  Assessors  Ordinance,  1924. 
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In  the  Protectorate  the  Supreme  Court  is  assisted  by  two  or 
more  assessors,  whose  opinions  are  given  orally.  The  decision  of 
the  Court,  however,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Judge.  In  civil 
cases  trial  is  by  the  Judge  alone.  He  may,  however,  appoint 
assessors  to  assist  him  in  any  case  where  native  customary  law  is 
involved,  but  the  decision  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Presiding 
Judge. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates’  Courts  in  civil  cases  is  as 
follows : — 

(u)  In  the  Colony,  any  cause  which  may  lawfully  be  brought 
before  it,  and 

( b )  In  the  Protectorate,  any  cause  or  matter  other  than  an 
action  founded  upon  libel  and  slander  where  such  cause 
or  matter  is  between — 

(i)  non-natives, 

(ii)  a  native  and  a  non-native,  or 

(iii)  a  native  and  the  holder  of  a  trading  licence, 
although  a  native  and  arises  out  of  the  latter’s 
trading, 

wherein  the  claim  debt  of  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £50  in 
value,  whether  on  balance  of  account  or  otherwise. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates’  Courts  is  limited 
to  cases  triable  summarily,  and  its  procedure  in  this  jurisdiction 
is  governed  by  the  Criminal  Procedure  Ordinance,  1932.  In 
addition,  magistrates  hold  preliminary  investigations  to  determine 
whether  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  triable  by  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  or  shall  not  be  committed  for  trial. 

The  Native  Courts  of  the  Protectorate  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  between  natives  inter  se  not  triable  by  any  other  court. 
The  law  and  practice  of  such  Courts  are  according  to  native  law 
and  custom.  In  chiefdoms  which  have  become  Native  Administra¬ 
tion’s  the  Native  Court  is  presided  over  by  the  Paramount  Chief 
and  three  or  four  members  of  the  Tribal  Authority,  sitting  in 
i  otation.  In  other  chiefdoms  the  constitution  is  not  so  rigid.  The 
former  are  also  Court  of  Record  and  submit  monthly  returns  to 
the  District  Commissioner,  whereas  the  latter  are  not  so  organised. 

The  Native  Courts  have  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  arising 
exclusively  between  natives,  other  than  a  case  involving  a  question 
of  title  to  land  between  two  or  more  Paramount  Chiefs,  or  of  a 
debt  claimed  by  the  holder  of  a  trading  licence.  If  the  amount 
in  dispute,  howevei,  is  over  £50,  the  case  may  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  cases  of  land  disputes,  the  Native  Courts 
have  power  to  hear  and  determine  claims  except  where  the  dispute 
concerns  two  chiefdoms.  In  such  cases,  or  where  the  case  is  of 
unusual  importance,  the  District  Commissioner  has  power  to  enquire 
and  decide. 
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Appeals  from  the  Native  Courts  go  to  the  District  Com¬ 
missioners  in  their  executive  capacity.  Appeals  from  the  Magis¬ 
trates’  Courts  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  fiom  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal.  The  West  African 
Court  of  Appeal  is  composed  of  judges  from  the  four  West  African 
Colonies,  and  sits  periodically  in  each  Colony.  From  the  West 
African  Court  of  Appeal  an  appeal  lies  in  appropriate  cases  to 
His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  in  England. 

POLICE 

The  Sierra  Leone  Police  Force  consists  of  seventeen  officers 
(thirteen  Europeans  and  four  Africans),  one  of  whom  is  the  Band¬ 
master.  There  are  seven  African  Inspectors  and  Sub-Inspectors, 
and  526  Non-commissioned  officers  and  constables.  Improved 
methods  of  recording  crime  continued  to  be  introduced,  and 
during  the  year  1947  decentralisation  placed  responsibility  on 
station  officers  and  personnel  working  under  them  in  each  station 
area.  These  improvements  have  already  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  serious  crime.  Up  till  the  end  of  1947  the  Force  was  responsible 
for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  in  the  Colony  area  only.  Outside  the  Freetown 
area  the  two  principal  Colony  out-stations  are  at  Waterloo  and 
Hastings.  At  Hastings  advanced  recruits  from  the  Police  Training 
School  perform  beat  duty  as  part  of  their  training.  Elsewhere  in 
the  Colony  there  are  single-man  po^ts,  where  constables  perform 
duties  similar  to  those  of  the  village  constable  in  England.  There  is 
a  Police  band  which  performed  in  public  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  year  and  proved  very  popular. 

Relations  with  the  public  remained  good  throughout  the  year  and 
there  were  no  serious  disturbances.  There  was  an  average  of  just 
under  sixteen  criminal  cases  a  day  during  the  year  for  the  Colony 
area.  All  types  of  criminal  offence  ranging  from  robbery  with 
violence,  burglary,  forgery,  petty  larceny,  to  liquor  and  arms  offences 
were  prosecuted.  The  detection  of  burglary  offences  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  as  only  ten  per  cent  of  cases  reported  were 
successfully  cleared  up.  This  low  percentage  of  detected  cases  is 
to  a  certain  extent  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  stopping  burglars 
from  leaving  the  country  with  the  stolen  property.  A  large  number 
are  natives  of  French  Guinea  who  come  purposely  to  steal  or  to 
buy  stolen  property  and  leave  the  same  night  as  the  property  is 
stolen.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  detective  and 
preventive  measures.  - 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  road  and  street  accidents 
during  1947  due  largely  to  careless  and  dangerous  driving;  stricter 
attention  is  being  paid  to  this  matter.  •  Many  road  signs  have  been 
erected,  speed  controls  instituted,  and  more  thorough  vehicle  clicks 
made.  Lectures  and  broadcast  talks  weie  also  given  during  the 
year. 
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In  the  Protectorate,  police  duties  are  performed  by  a  force  of 
Court  Messengers  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Protectorate.  Detachments  of  Court  Messengers  are 
stationed  at  all  District  Headquarters,  and  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  District  Commissioners  of  the  Provincial  Administration. 

The  first  class  of  court  messengers  to  undergo  a  course  of 
systematic  training  in  police  work  is  now  at  the  Police  Training 
School,  or  doing  practical  work  in  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  or  Traffic  Department  preparatory  to  returning  to  the 
Protectorate  to  employ  the  new  method?  they  have  learned.  It  is 
hoped  to  supply  trained  men  to  all  districts  of  the  Protectorate  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  yeais. 

PRISONS 

There  are  fifteen  prisons  and  lock-ups  in  Sierra  Leone.  The 
term  lock-up  is  applied  to  those  prisons  at  District  Headquarters 
which  are  administered  by  District  Commissioners,  and  not  by 
the  Prisons  Department.  A  sentence  of  more  than  a  month  is  not 
served  in  a  lock-up.  The  main  prisons  controlled  by  the  Ppison 
Department  are  at  Freetown,  and  at  Masanki  in  Moyamba  District. 

The  Freetown  Prison,  of  good  design  and  security,  was  originally 
built  to  accommodate  288  convicts,  but  circumstances  are  now 
such  that  it  is  usually  required  to  accommodate  many  more  than  this 
number.  Measures  for  providing  much  needed  additional  accom¬ 
modation  are  being  considered.  Masanki  Prison  Camp  for  first 
offenders  has  a  population  of  250;  its  daily  average  is  172.  This 
camp  situated  43  miles  from  Freetown  is  a  minimum  security 
establishment,  enclosed  only  by  light  chain  link  fencing.  It  was 
built  entirely  by  prison  labour.  The  prisoners  are  chiefly  employed 
in  collecting  palm  kernels  from  a  plantation  at  Masanki  which 
was  originally  commercially  worked.  The  camp  has  an  excellent 
atmosphere,  and  there  have  been  extremely  few  escapes  even 
though  the  prisoners  work  unattended  in  the  plantation  outside 
the  perimeter  of  the  camp  where  they  collect  the  fruit  and  return 
to  a  collection  point  where  it  is  checked  and  loaded. 

The  number  committed  to  all  prisons  and  lock-ups  in  1947 
amounted  to  7,294,  as  compared  with  7,621  in  1946.  The  average 
daily  population  of  all  prisons  was  935,  compared  with  888  in  1946. 

The  introduction  of  new  penal  methods  for  the  classification 
and  segregation  of  prisoners  is  now  complete.  The  Earnings 
Scheme,  Reception  and  Discharge  Boards,  evening  classes  and 
instruction,  libraries  and  physical  training  functioned  smoothly. 

The  Discharged  Prisoners  Agent,  by  interviewing  relatives 
persuaded  them  to  pay  fines  imposed  amounting  to  £317  18s., 
and  thus  secured  the  release  of  173  prisoners  who  had  already 
been  committed. 
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Industrial  training  for  prisoners  both  at  Freetown  and  Masanki 
prisons  is  making  good  progress.  Additional  workshops  have 
been  built  and  some  of  the  existing  ones  enlarged.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  standard  of  work  produced  was  noticeable.  The  oil 
palm  plantation  at  Masanki  referred  to  above  produced  a  fair 
quantity  of  palm  oil,  raffia  and  piassava;  soap  is  also  manufactured 
and  distributed  to  the  various  prisons  and  medical  institutions. 

In  Freetown  instruction  continued  to  be  provided  in  many 
handicrafts  and  trades,  including  tailoring,  carpentry,  taking, 
shoemaking,  raffia  work  and  sail-making.  The  value  of  articles 
produced  by  prisoners  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  £3,500. 


Chapter  X — Public  Utilities 

ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY 

The  electricity  supply  of  the  city  of  Freetown  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Electricity  Branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
Before  the  war  one  Power  Station  only  was  in  operation,  during 
the  war  three  were  used.  The  biggest  and  most  up-to-date  was  that 
at  Blackball  Road  which  was  put  into  commission  in  1945.  It  was 
of  modern  design  and  of  good  outward  appearance.  It  contains 
at  present  two  750-K.W.  steam-turbine-driven  generators  and  it 
will  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  third  turbo-generator  set 
which  is  on  order. 

The  output  of  the  generating  stations  in  Freetown  was  4,467,000 
units,  a  drop  of  572,000  units  as  compared  with  1946.  This  was 
principally  due  to  the  closing  down  of  a  number  of  establishments 
of  the  Imperial  Forces.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
there  were  definite  signs  that  the  load  was  gradually  rising,  and, 
during  the  year  578  n ew  consumers  were  connected  and  applications 
for  supply  continued  to  come  in  at  a  steady  rate. 

The  lighting  and  domestic  rates  were  reduced  in  October  and  a 
reduced  power  rate  will  be  put  into  operation  on  1st  January,  1948. 

A  Hire  Apparatus  Scheme  is  being  inaugurated  and  Cookers, 
Kettles,  Water  heaters  and  Fans  are  being  hired  to  consumers 
at  moderate  hire  charges. 

In  addition  to  Freetown,  supplies  of  Electricity  are  maintained 
at  the  airfields  at  Lungi  and  Waterloo  and  also  at  the  Agricultural 
Headquarters  at  Njala. 

♦ 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  provide  a  full  public 
supply  at  Bo — the  principal  town  in  the  Protectorate. 
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WATER  SUPPLY 

The  water  supply  of  the  City  of  Freetown  is  an  undertaking 
controlled  by  tlie  Water  Works  Department  of  the  Freetown  City 
Council.  It  is  under  the  direct  and  technical  control  of  a  Water 
Engineer.  Water  is  obtained  from  various  streams  in  the  hills 
behind  Freetown,  where  at  suitable  places  concrete  dams  or  weirs 
have  been  constructed.  From  these  intakes  water,  after  being 
freed  of  gross  impurities,  gravitates  into  a  service  reservoir  at  Tower 
Hill.  There  the  water  undergoes  a  further  process  of  purification 
by  chlorination  before  it  is  distributed  to  the  City  for  consumption. 

The  water  supply  is  run  as  a  public  utility  undertaking. 
Revenue  derives  chiefly  from  a  general  water  rate  paid  by  all  rate¬ 
payers,  from  additional  rates  paid  by  those  with  private  services 
depending  on  the  number  of  taps,  and  from  charges  made  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  ships. 

Besides  the  water  supply  controlled  by  the  City  Council,  the 
Public  Works  Department  undertakes  the  supply  of  water  to  various 
areas  in  the  Colony  and  to  a  few  centres  in  the  Protectorate. 

The  investigations  of  the  proposed  new  water  supply  to  the 
City  of  Freetown  were  completed  during  1947  and  the  final  report 
from  the  Consulting  Engineers  is  now  awaited.  Investigations 
into  up-country  supply  requirements  was  hampered  by  shortage 
of  staff  but  proposals  for  three  new  supplies  were  being  considered 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

MOTOR  BUS  SERVICE 

The  Government  Road  Transport  Department  conducts  a 
public  bus  service  in  the  Colony  peninsula,  and  59  miles  of  road  are 
served.  1,557,000  passengers  were  carried  in  1947. 

The  fares  charged  to  the  public  are  too  low  to  make  the  service 
self-supporting  at  present.  The  fares  depend  on  the  length  of  trip, 
the  first  6  miles  being  charged  for  at  a  Id.  a  mile.  For  the  longest 
single  run,  one  of  23 \  miles,  a  fare  of  Is.  5d.  is  charged. 

The  Service  has  high  running  costs,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
being  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  equipment.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1946  it  had  been  possible  to  obtain  and  put  into  service  only 
six  motor  buses  of  modern  construction,  and  all  the  other  buses  in 
use  were  converted  army  lorries,  uneconomical  to  run  as  passenger¬ 
carrying  vehicles,  and  giving  the  travelling  public  less  than  the 
desired  standard  of  comfort. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  involved  in  obtaining 
complete  buses  from  the  United  Kingdom  it  was  decided  to  build 
bus  bodies  locally  by  African  artisans  with  Sierra  Leone  woods  onto 
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imported  passenger  chassis.  One  of  these  buses  was  completed  in 
1947  and  the  finished  vehicle  compared  favourably  with  those 
imported.  It  was  well  received  by  the  general  public  and  more 
are  being  built  to  replace  the  converted  army  vehicles. 

BROADCASTING 

There  is  no  Broadcasting  Station  in  Sierra  Leone  but  there  is  in 
Freetown  a  rediffusion  and  local  “  wired  ”  broadcasting  service. 
This  service  provides  programmes  received  from  the  B.B.C.  and  also 
local  programmes  and  local  news.  Popular  features  of  the  local 
programmes  are  a  Weekly  Children’s  Hour  and  Variety  programmes 
presented  by  local  artists. 

Proposals  providing  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  connections  to  this  service  and  improvements  in  its  quality  are 
included  in  the  Development  Programme.  The  system  was  removed 
in  October,  1947,  to  the  old  Combined  Operations  Headquarters 
at  New  England  in  Freetown  and  although  the  quality  of  the  output 
has  not  been  improved  by  this  move,  the  facilities  for  locally  pro¬ 
duced  programmes  have  been  greatly  increased.  When  new  equip¬ 
ment  which  is  on  order  is  installed  it  will  be  possible  to  satisfy  some 
of  the  large  number  of  applicants  awaiting  connections  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  quality  of  reception. 


Chapter  XI —  Communications 

The  main  line  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  runs  almost  due  east 
from  Freetown  to  Pendembu,  a  distance  of  227 \  miles.  A  branch 
line  from  Bauya  Junction,  64 J  miles  from  Freetown,  runs  north-east 
to  Makeni  in  the  Northern  Province,  a  distance  of  83f  miles. 

The  railway,  which  is  of  2  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  was  originally  con¬ 
structed  as  a  development  railway  to  open  up  trade  in  the  hinterland. 
It  follows  a  devious  course  throughout  its  length,  and  this,  combined 
with  heavy  gradients  and  frequent  river  crossings,  has  resulted  in 
exceptionally  high  operating  costs.  With  a  view  to  overcoming 
some  of  the  avoidable  curves  and  gradients,  an  engineering  investiga¬ 
tion  is  being  conducted  by  a  Consulting  Engineer,  as  a  result  of 
which  it  is  hoped  running  costs  will  be  reduced. 

Both  goods  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  railway  have  increased 
steadily  in  recent  years.  In  1938,  for  instance,  less  than  68,000  tons 
of  goods  were  carried,  bringing  in  revenue  of  £104,000.  In  1947 
over  98,000  tons  were  carried,  with  a  revenue  of  £235,000.  In  1946 
the  revenue  was  £214,500.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  palm  kernels  transported  by  rail  for  export  from 
24,875  tons  in  1946  to  31,922  tons  in  1947. 
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Improved  punctuality  in  the  passenger  train  service  was  achieved 
during  the  year,  and  the  amenities  provided  for  the  travelling  public 
were  further  increased. 

A  private  railway  owned  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Development 
Company  runs  from  Marampa  to  Pepel,  a  distance  of  57  J  miles. 
It  is  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  and  all  the  iron  ore  mined  by  the  Company 
is  railed  on  this  line.  It  is  not  available  for  use  by  the  public. 

Lighter  berths,  cargo-handling  facilities  and  shore  operations 
in  the  port  are  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Department.  During 
1947  cargo  amounting  to  177,000  tom,  including  coal  for  the  Sierra 
Leone  Railway,  was  handled  over  the  wharves.  In  the  same  period 
78,500  tons  of  bunker  coal  were  imported  and  73,500  tons  loaded  to 
steamers.  Water  supplied  to  ships  amounted  to  43,500  tons. 

Shortage  of  Engineering  Staff  during  1947  again  precluded 
any  major  road  construction.  During  the  year  the  bridging  of  the 
newly  opened  main  trunk  road  to  the  Protectorate  was  completed. 
This  road  known  as  the  Occra  Hills — Kumrabai  Mamilla  Road, 
is  now  open  to  unrestricted  traffic  and  shortens  the  journey  to  Bo, 
the  Administrative  Centre  of  the  Protectorate,  by  some  60  miles. 

Work  was  resumed  on  the  Matotoka-Makali  Road  and  this 
was  nearing  completion  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  start  was  made  with  the  construction  of  a  new  road  linking 
Moyamba  (which  is  on  the  railway  some  eighty  miles  east  of  Free¬ 
town)  with  the  general  road  system  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  some 
twelve  miles  of  formation  had  been  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
road  will  result  inter  alia  in  a  wider  distribution  of  fish  from  Shengi 
which  is  an  important  fishing  centre. 

In  the  Protectorate  there  are  also  besides  roads  built  and 
maintained  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  a  number  of  roads 
built  at  the  instance  of  the  Paramount  Chiefs  and  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations.  The  total  mileage  is  now  426,  45  additional  miles  having 
been  completed  in  1947. 

During  the  rainy  season  of  1947  the  landing  ground  at  Waterloo 
became  unserviceable  owing  to  subsidence.  As  this  airport  had 
never  been  considered  entirely  satisfactory  owing  to  the  close  proxi¬ 
mity  of  high  hills  it  was  decided  to  abandon  it  for  operational 
purposes  and  open  up  the  uncompleted  airfield  at  Lungi  as  the  air¬ 
port  for  Sierra  Leone.  Existing  buildings  at  Lungi  were  converted 
as  quickly  as  possible  into  terminal  and  residential  quarters,  repairs 
and  improvements  were  put  in  hand  on  the  single  existing  runway 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the  landing 
ground  was  prepared.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  landing  ground 
was  in  operational  use,  a  twelve  mile  roadway  from  the  airport  to 
Tagrin  Point  was  nearing  completion  and  the  construction  of  a 
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causeway  and  jetty  was  in  hand.  The  journey  from  Freetown  to 
Lungi  will  be  via  Tagrin  Point  and  this  provides  a  short  and  leason- 
ably  sheltered  sea  passage. 

For  various  reasons  it  was  not  found  possible  to  remove  the 
main  radio  equipment  from  Waterloo  to  Lungi  but  low  powered 
emergency  equipment  was  installed  at  Lungi  for  essential  services 
whilst  the  main  equipment  continued  to  be  operated  at  Waterloo. 
These  emergency  arrangements  have  proved  satisfactory  in  the 
maintenance  of  Lungi  as  an  Airport.  New  equipment  has  been 
ordered  which,  when  installed  at  Lungi,  will  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  operating  two  stations. 

The  number  of  aircraft  using  first  the  airfield  at  Waterloo  and 
then  that  at  Lungi  steadily  increased  during  the  year  despite  the 
cessation  in  July  of  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation 
United  Kingdom  trunk  service  operated  by  Dakota  aircraft.  This 
service  was  replaced  by  an  inter-colonial  service  from  Lagos  to 
Dakar  where  connections  were  made  at  first  with  the  British  Over¬ 
seas  Airways  Corporation  Halton  Service  and  later,  when  this 
-service  was  routed  across  the  Sahara  Desert,  with  the  British  South- 
American  Service.  In  addition  to  the  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation,  Air  France  and  Transportos  Aeros  Portuguese  now 
operate  regular  services  through  Sierra  Leone. 


PART  III 


Chapter  I — Geography  and  Climate 

The  territory  comprising  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone  is  an  area  of  some  27,925  square  miles  (about  the 
size  of  Ireland),  roughly  circular  in  shape,  lying  between  6°  55' 
and  10°  of  North  latitude  and  10°  16'  and  13°  18'  of  West  longitude. 
It  has  a  sea  coast  210  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  French 
Guinea  border  to,  the  border  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  Inland 
it  has  common  frontiers  only  with  these  two  territories. 

The  Colony  portion  of  the  area — i.e.  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  Crown  by  treaty  of  cession  or  otherwise-^consists  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  Peninsula,  in  which  are  situated  Freetown,  Sherbro 
Island  and  various  other  islands  and  small  islets. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  is  about  25  miles  in  length, 
and  from  10  to  12  miles  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part.  It  is  formed 
of  a  range  of  igneous  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  the 
summits  of  the  highest  of  which  rise  in  conical  form  to  heights  of 
2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  mountains,  composed  principally  of 
norite,  are  thickly  wooded,  and  are  intersected  by  ravines  and 
small  valleys.  Freetown  lies  on  the  northern  end  of  this  Peninsula, 
at  the  foot  of  steep  hills,  about  4  miles  up  the  Sierra  Leone  river. 
It  possesses  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  West  Africa, 
and,  being  one  of  the  few  points  on  the  coast  of  Africa  where 
there  is  high  land  near  the  sea,  is  a  place  of  considerable  interest 
and  beauty.  The  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  on  the  sea-coast 
features  a  number  of  agreeable  beaches  and  coves. 

The  Protectorate,  an  area  of  about  27,669  square  miles,  varies 
considerably  in  different  localities.  The  coastal  strip  is  flat  and 
low-lying,  and  the  river  estuaries,  below  high-tide  mark,  are 
bounded  by  extensive  mangrove  swamps.  The  western  and 
southern  part  of  the  Protectorate  consists  of  rolling  wooded  country, 
broken  in  places  by  ranges  of  hills  rising  to  1,000  feet  or  more. 
The  ground  rises  to  the  north  and  east  to  form  an  upland  plateau 
having  a  general  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet.  The  Sula  and 
Kangari  hills  rise  to  nearly  3,000  feet,  while  to  the  east,  near  the 
French  Guinea  frontier,  Bintimane  peak  and  the  summits  of  the 
Tingi  range  rise  to  above  6,000  feet.  Unlike  many  regions  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  country  is  well  watered  by  a  network 
of  rivers  and  streams,  the  general  direction  of  flow  of  which  is  from 
the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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The  principal  rivers  are  navigable  by  small  craft  for  various  distances, 
and  provide  useful  water-ways,  especially  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  the  former  beginning 
in  May  and  lasting  till  October.  Tornadoes  or  violent  thunder¬ 
storms  frequently  occur  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  rainy  season. 
They  are  accompanied  by  strong  winds,  but  do  not  last  long  and 
seldom  do  much  damage.  The  atmosphere  during  the  rainy 
season  is  excessively  damp,  the  average  humidity  being  as  much 
as  93  per  cent.  A  dry  north-easterly  wind  known  as  the  “  harmattan  ” 
blows  at  intervals  between  December  and  February,  and  at  this 
time  visibility  is  very  restricted,  owing  to  the  fine  dust  which  the 
“harmattan”  carries  with  it  from  the  Sahara.  Visibility  after  the 
first  few  storms  in  the  rainy  season  is,  however,  considerable, 
and  frequently  the  mountains  of  French  Guinea  may  be  seen  from 
the  hills  above  Freetown,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles. 

The  shade  temperature  at  Freetown  ranges  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  between  an  average  maximum  and  minimum  of  85° 
Fahrenheit  and  75°  Fahrenheit.  Inland  greater  variations  of 
temperature  are  experienced,  the  average  figures  being  95°  Fahrenheit 
and  69°  Fahrenheit. 

Rainfall,  similarly,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  territory. 
Freetown  experiences  the  heaviest  rainfall,  with  an  annual  average 
of  148  inches,  and  at  some  places  in  the  Colony  Peninsula  over 
300  inches  of  rain  fall  in  a  year.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
practically  the  whole  rainfall  occurs  during  the  six  months  of  the 
rainy  season.  At  one  place  in  the  peninsula  over  120  inches  has 
been  recorded  in  a  single  month.  Inland,  rainfall  is  not  so  heavy. 
At  Bo,  for  example,  in  the  heart  of  the  Protectorate,  the  average 
rainfall  is  114  inches. 

The  climate  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  elsewhere  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  is  trying,  but  living  and  health  conditions  have  steadily 
improved  in  recent  years. 


History 


The  first  documentary  reference  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  far  as  is 
known,  was  by  a  Pedro  de  Cintra,  who  in  1462  described  this  part 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  first  used  the  name  “Sierra 
Leone”— the  Lion  Mountains.  The  name  is  believed  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  frequent  roaring  of  thunder  on  the 
mountain  range.  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
first  English  slave-trader  to  visit  Sierra  Leone,  and  there  is  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  to  show  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  called  in  1579, 
and  that  he  found  “  oisters  and  plenty  of  lemmons  which  gave  us 
good  refreshing”.  The  Dutch  Admiral  de  Ruiter  landed  in  1664, 
and  a  stone  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  was  discovered 
as  recently  as  1923  buried  under  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Freetown. 
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The  West  Coast  of  Africa  was  infested  by  pirates  from  1680 
to  1723,  and  many  pirates  lived  on  the  shores  and  islands  surround¬ 
ing  what  is  now  Freetown,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  ships. 
British  warships  were  eventually  sent  to  these  waters  to  suppress 
piracy. 

Sierra  Leone  did  not  become  a  British  settlement  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Colony  to  begin  with  was  to  provide  a  home  on  the  African  con¬ 
tinent  for  a  number  of  natives  of  Africa,  mainly  slaves,  who  had 
found  their  way  to  England  after  the  American  war  of  1782,  and 
some  others  who  had  become  separated  from  their  countries  of 
origin  and  were  living  in  a  state  of  destitution  in  and  around  London. 
Subsequently  the  settlement  was  used  for  Africans  rescued  from 
slave-ships  during  the  period  when  England  was  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  oversea  traffic  in  slaves.  The  scheme  was  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  from  which 
sprang  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  and  the  first  batch  of  settlers, 
numbering  351,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Sierra  Leone  in  1787. 
The  Colony  originated  in  the  sale  and  cession  of  a  portion  of  land 
on  the  north  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Peninsula  by  “King”  Naimbana, 
and  his  subordinate  Chiefs,  to  Captain  John  Taylor  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  brig  “Miro"’  on  behalf  of  the  “  free  community  of  settlers, 
their  heirs  and  successors,  lately  arrived  from  England,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government”.  The  treaty  is  dated 
22nd  August,  1788,  and  it  was  on  this  strip  of  territory  that  the 
first  batch  of  Africans  landed  and  settled.  Governor  Clarkson 
was  appointed  the  first  Governor  of  Freetown  in  1792,  and  in  that 
year  the  original  colonists  were  joined  by  a  large  party  of  Africans, 
mostly  freed  slaves  who  had  fought  for  the  English  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  from  Nova  Scotia.  Later,  in  1800,  about 
550  Maroons,  originally  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters  in  Jamaica 
and  on  surrender  were  conveyed  to  Nova  Scotia,  were  brought 
to  Sierra  Leone  and  allotted  lands.  Similar  treatment  was  sub¬ 
sequently  accorded  to  the  “Liberated  Africans  ”,  who  were  captured 
slaves  brought  in  by  His  Majesty’s  Ships.  * 

As  the  number  of  settlers  increased,  so  the  Territory  received 
additions  from  time  to  time  by  various  concessions  from  the  native 
chiefs.  Land  was  ceded  in  this  way  by  “  King  ”  Faima  and  “  King  ” 
Tom  in  1807,  and  in  1861  further  land  was  ceded  by  “King”  of 
Koya.  In  1825  the  Governor  made  a  treaty  of  cession  with  various 
chiefs  in  and  around  the  neighbourhood  of  Sherbro  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  these  countries  to  the  territories  of  the  Colony. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  the  Colony  suffered  many 
hardships  and  privations  through  famine  and  disease.  In  1794 
it  was  sacked  from  the  sea  by  a  French  squadron,  and  in  all 
probability  the  colonists  would  have  starved  if  the  French  Com¬ 
modore  had  not  sent  a  meagre  supply  of  food  ashore  before  he 
left.  But  under  Governor  Clarkson  the  Colony  made  a  surprising 
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recovery,  and  many  houses,  the  beginnings  of  modern  Freetown, 
were  built.  A  house  for  the  Governor  was  constructed  on  Tower 
Hill,  where  Government  House  is  situated  to  this  day.  Bands 
of  Temnes,  on  whose  land  Freetown  had  been  built  attacked  the 
town  twice  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  were  not  pacified 
until  land  to  the  west  of  the  settlement  was  officially  ceded  them  in 
1807.  A  grant  from  the  British  Government  in  1803  made  it 
possible  for  the  defences  to  be  strengthened,  and  in  that  year  a 
wall,  which  is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  was  built 
round  the  Governor’s  Fort.  The  whole  settlement  became  a 
Crown  Colony  in  1808. 

In  consequence  of  slave-dealing  by  native  chiefs  and  European 
adventurers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freetown,  the  English  settle¬ 
ment  soon  found  it  necessary  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
hinterland,  and  this  led  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Crown 
Colony  by  treaties  concluded  with  neighbouring  chiefs  as  mentioned 
above.  Missions  sent  to  more  distant  Chiefdoms  with  a  view  to 
opening  up  trade  with  the  interior  were  often  helpful  in  settling 
inter-tribal  wars,  and  led  to  an  extension  of  British  influence  over 
the  territory  which  now  comprises  the  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate. 

From  1822  to  1827  the  Governors  of  Sierra  Leone  held  the 
title  of  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  West  African  Settlements,  and  in 
this  capacity  used  to  visit  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Gambia.  It 
was  during  this  period,  on  21st  January,  1824,  that  Governor  Charles 
MacCarthy  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Ashantis  at  Assamako 
in  the  Gold  Coast.  In  1827  the  Gold  Coast  Settlements  were 
handed  over  to  the  African  Company  of  Merchants,  but,  owing 
to  their  reported  connivance  in  the  slave  trade,  they  were  once  again 
placed  under  the  Sierra  Leone  Government  in  1843.  Further 
changes  were  made  in  1850,  when  the  British  territories  in  the  Gold 
Coast  were  again  placed  under  their  own  Government,  but  in 
1866  the  Imperial  Government  constituted  once  more  what  was 
termed  the  Government  of  the  West  African  Settlements,  comprising 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  with  the 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  as  Governor-in-Chief.  Eventually 
a  new  Charter,  dated  24th  July,  1874,  effected  the  separation  which 
exists  at  the  present  time. 

By  agreements  concluded  with  Liberia  during  1822-85,  and  in 
1911  the  present  frontiers  with  Liberia  were  defined.  In  1895 
an  agreement  for  the  demarcation  of  the  northern  and  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  between  the  British  and  French  spheres  of 
influence  and  interest  was  ratified.  A  Frontier  Police  Force 
was  established  in  1890,  and  on  21st  August,  1896,  after  Governor 
Cardew  in  that  year  had  toured  the  whole  country  and  explained 
to  the  people  his  scheme  for  the  Protectorate,  the  hinterland  of 
Sierra  Leone  was  declared  a  Protectorate,  and  was  divided  into 
administrative  districts. 
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In  1898,  following  the  first  attempt  to  collect  House  Tax* 
many  chiefs  in  the  Protectorate  came  out  in  revolt  and  attacked 
the  English-speaking  people,  both  black  and  white,  and  about 
1,000  British  subjects  together  with  some  American  missionaries 
were  killed.  The  resulting  military  operations  to  suppress  this 
outbreak  of  disorder  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  early 
in  1899,  and  since  that  date  the  Protectorate  has  remained  peaceful. 

In  this  peaceful  atmosphere,  poor  communications  in  the 
hinterland  were  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  country’s  economic 
and  social  development.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  first  section 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  was  opened,  but  communication  with 
most  areas  continued  to  be  by  creek  and  navigable  rivers,  or  by 
rough  bush-paths  and  head  porterage.  The  last  section  of  the 
railway  was  completed  just  before  the  1914-18  war.  The  railway 
facilitated  the  export  of  palm  products,  and  later,  as  a  result  of  a 
thorough  economic  survey  in  the  late  twenties,  of  certain  minerals, 
on  which  commodities  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  is  founded. 

Road  communications  outside  Freetown  did  not  really  exist 
until  1917-18,  and  it  was  not  till  1928  that  Protectorate  trunk 
roads  were  seriously  taken  in  hand.  It  was  only  in  1940  that  the 
road  systems  of  the  Protectorate  and  of  the  Colony  were  linked. 

In  these  circumstances  economic  development  has  perforce 
been  slow,  but  some  measure  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Colony’s  revenue  rose  from 
£300,000  in  1906  to  £1,140,000  in  1940. 

At  the  close  of  last  century  such  little  education  as  existed  was 
in  the  hands  of  missionary  religious  bodies.  Since  then,  education 
has  developed  gradually,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Education 
Department.  Government  schools  have  been  established,  and 
missionary  schools  have  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  financial 
grants  and  supervision. 


Chapter  III — Administration 

The  constitution  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  Prerogative  Instruments : — 

(i)  Letters  Patent  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  dated  28th  January,  1924,  which  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

(ii)  Instructions  passed  under  the  Royal  sign  manual  and 
signet  and  dated  28th  January,  1924,  as  amended  by 
additional  instructions  dated  19th  January,  1929. 

(iii)  The  Order  in  Council,  entitled  the  Sierra  Leone  (Legisla¬ 
tive  Council)  Order  in  Council,  dated  16th  January,  1924, 
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as  amended  by  other  Orders  in  Council,  and  in  particular 
by  the  Sierra  Leone  (Legislative  Council)  (Amendment) 
Order  in  Council,  1939. 

(iv)  The  Order  in  Council  entitled  the  Sierra  Leone  Pro¬ 
tectorate  Order  in  Council,  1924,  dated  16th  January, 
1924. 

By  virtue  of  these  instruments,  the  government  of  both  the 
Colony  and  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone  is  administered  by  a 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  appointed  by  Commission 
under  the  Royal  sign  manual  and  signet. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  as  President, 
four  ex-officio  members — namely,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Medical 
Services — and  such  other  persons  as  His  Majesty  the  King  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint.  At  the  moment  there  is  one  nominated 
official  member,  who  is  the  Acting  Chief  Commissioner.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  temporary  arrangement  pending  an  amendment  of 
the  Instructions  mentioned  in  (ii)  above  which  will  make  the  Chief 
Commissioner  an  ex-officio  member,  with  precedence  immediately 
after  the  Colonial  Secretary.  There  are  two  other  nominated 
members,  both  unofficial,  one  of  whom  is  a  Paramount  Chief. 
Both  the  latter  hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of : — 

(i)  the  Governor  as  President; 

(ii)  eleven  official  members  who  comprise  the  heads  of  the 
principal  Government  departments; 

(iii)  three  elected  unofficial  members,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  Urban  Electoral  District,  i.e.  the  city  of 
Freetown  and  the  Sherbro  Judicial  District,  and  the 
third  by  the  rural  electorate  comprising  those  parts  of 
the  Colony  not  included  in  the  Urban  Electoral  District. 
The  term  of  office  for  elected  members  is  five  years, 
after  which  they  are  eligible  for  re-election; 

(iv)  not  more  than  seven  nominated  unofficial  members, 
of  whom  three  shall  be  Paramount  Chiefs  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  They  hold  office  for  five  years  but  may  be 
reappointed. 

Power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  to  appoint  persons  to  be 
extraordinary  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  upon  any  special 
occasion,  and  to  make  provisional  appointments  on  a  vacancy  in 
the  seat  of  a  nominated  official  member. 

Questions  in  the  Legislative  Council  are  decided  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  the  President  having  an  original  as  well  as  a  casting  vote. 

Authority  is  given  to  the  Governor  by  Ordinances  passed  in 
the  Legislative  Council  to  exercise  and  provide  for  giving  effect  to 
the  powers  and  jurisdiction  acquired  by  the  Crown  in  Sierra  Leone. 
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Proposals  for  reconstituting  the  Legislative  Council  were 
published  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  and  are  receiving  con¬ 
sideration;  they  are  designed  to  provide — 

(i)  an  unofficial  majority; 

(ii)  increased  representation  from  the  Protectorate;  and 

(iii)  a  wider  electoral  basis  in  the  Colony. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  is  divided  into  the 
Colony  and  the  Protectorate.  The  Colony  is  British  territory 
acquired  by  purchase  or  concession,  as  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  under  treaties  entered  into  from  time  to  time  with  native 
chiefs  and  tribal  authorities  ranging  in  date  from  1807  onwards. 
In  detail  it  consists  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Peninsula,  Sherbro  Island, 
the  Tasso,  Banana,  Turtle,  Plantain  and  York  Islands,  other  small 
islets,  and  some  small  and  unimportant  parts  of  territory  inland. 
Of  these  areas  only  the  Peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  Tasso  Island, 
Banana  Island,  York  Island  and  the  township  of  Bonthe  Sherbro 
are  administered  as  parts  of  the  Colony,  the  other  areas  being  admin¬ 
istered  in  every  respect  as  if  they  were  within  the  Protectorate. 

The  Colony  is  administered  by  three  authorities: — 

(a)  The  Freetown  City  Council  (as  constituted  under  Ordin¬ 
ance  No.  38  of  1927)  administers  the  City  of  Freetown. 

(b)  The  Rural  Areas  Council. 

(c)  The  Sherbro  Judicial  District  Board. 

The  Freetown  City  Council  consists  of  a  President  and  eight 
Councillors.  The  President  must  be  an  official  and  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor  in  Council.  Four  Councillors  are  also  appointed  by 
the  Governor  in  Council,  and  not  less  than  three  must  be  officials. 
The  other  four  Councillors  are  elected  by  the  various  wards  of  the 
City  of  Freetown — namely,  two  for  the  Central  Ward,  and  one  each 
for  the  East  and  West  Wards.  An  election  is  void  if  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  electors  in  the  ward  make  a  vote,  and 
in  such  a  case  the  Governor  in  Council  appoints  a  Councillor  to 
represent  the  ward. 

The  President  and  all  appointed  Councillors  hold  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  in  Council.  Elected  Councillors 
hold  office  until  the  next  ordinary  election  day — that  is,  normally, 
for  a  term  of  two  years. 

In  addition,  various  “  Tribal  Headmen  ”  in  Freetown  have 
certain  administrative  powers  over  the  natives  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  who  reside  in  the  capital. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Headquarters  Judicial  and  Freetown 
Police  Districts,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Rural  Areas 
Council,  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Colony.  The 
Commissioner  is  President  of  the  Council  which  consists  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  one  member  elected  from  each  of  the  four  rural  areas  not  being 
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the  Rural  Commissioner,  and  five  members  nominated  by  the 
Governor.  A  salaried  Rural  Commissioner,  assisted  by  an  advisory 
committee,  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  each  rural  area, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Judicial  and  Freetown  Police  Districts,  who  has  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Waterloo. 

The  Sherbro  Judicial  District  includes  the  town  of  Bonthe, 
York  Island  and  the  small  islands  adjacent  thereto.  It  lies  within 
but  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  District  of  Bonthe.  The 
Sherbro  Judicial  District  is  administered  as  part  of  the  Colony, 
while  the  remainder,  which  is  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Bonthe 
District,  is  administered  by  the  District  Commissioner  as  part  of  the 
Protectorate.  The  District  Commissioner  of  the  Bonthe  District 
is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Sherbro  Judicial  District  Board,  the 
local  authority  for  the  district.  The  board  consists  of  the  President 
the  Medical  Officer  Bonthe  and  four  unofficial  members,  of  whom 
two  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  two  are  elected  by  adult 
male  tax-payers. 

The  port  of  Sherbro,  which  consists  of  the  town  of  Bonthe  on 
Sherbro  Island  and  York  Island,  was  once  a  port  of  call  for  ocean¬ 
going  ships.  It  is  still  a  commercial  centre  of  importance,  but  now 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  Sherbro  channel,  large  ships  cannot 
get  within  eight  miles  of  their  former  anchorage. 

So  much  for  the  Colony  administration.  The  Protectorate 
is  divided  into  thirteen  administrative  districts,  each  of  which  is 
in  the  charge  of  a  District  Commissioner.  These  districts  are 
grouped  into  three  Provinces,  which  are  administered  by  Provincial 
Commissioners  to  whom  the  District  Commissioners  are  directly 
responsible.  The  Provincial  Commissioners  are  answerable  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Bo,  and  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Governor  for  the  general  administration  of  the 
whole  Protectorate. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  preface  this  brief  account  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Protectorate  with  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  duties 
of  the  district  administrative  staff.  In  his  administrative  capacity 
a  District  Commissioner  is  the  representative  of  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  district  committed  to  his  charge.  He  is  the  lynch-pin 
on  which  the  success  of  the  whole  system  of  government  depends. 
It  is  his  part  to  integrate  the  efforts  of  others,  both  official  and 
unofficial,  and  to  direct  them  into  the  most  productive  courses. 
In  a  score  of  directions  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  energy  and  his 
example  will  bear  fruit  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  displayed  and,  there  can  be  few  positions  in  the  world 
today  in  which  these  qualities  are  more  important,  or  their  effect 
more  quickly  apparent  in  the  results  they  produce. 

The  District  Commissioner  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
the  tax  and  other  revenue  in  his  district.  He  is  also  a  sub-treasury 
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accountant  who  disburses  monies  for  the  payment  of  staff  and  for 
the  various  expenses  of  the  departments.  He  co-ordinates  the 
activities  of  the  officers  of  the  technical  departments.  In  his  district, 
with  a  small  detachment  of  the  Court  Messenger  Force — the  relative 
equivalent  of  a  country  police  force — he  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  He  is  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
the  Paramount  Chiefs,  the  Tribal  Authorities  and  the  people.  He 
is  at  once  the  support  of  recognised  native  authority,  the  upholder 
of  its  prestige,  and  the  protector  of  the  poor  against  oppression  by 
their  rulers.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government,  and 
the  interpreter  and  demonstrator  of  its  policy.  He  supervises 
the  work  of  the  Native  Administrations  and  the  Native  Courts, 
and,  if  necessary,  is  expected  to  construct  a  road,  or  a  school,  or  a 
dispensary,  and  to  perform  any  duty  for  which  the  recognised 
technical  staff  may  not  be  available.  The  claims  on  him  are  multi¬ 
farious  and  unending,  and  he  is  always  on  duty. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Africa  the  basis  of  social  life  is  the  family. 
Either  for  protection,  or  for  co-operation  in  husbandry,  or  through 
inter-marriage,  families  have  combined  to  form  villages.  The 
villages  have  for  similar  reasons  combined  to  form  the  extended 
village,  or  section,  while  a  number  of  sections  constitute  the  chiefdom 
which  is  the  principal  administrative  unit  of  the  Protectorate. 
Altogether  there  are  205  of  these  chiefdoms  of  varying  sizes,  with  an 
average  population  of  about  8,000  people.  Each  is  in  the  charge  of 
a  Paramount  Chief,  who  is  elected  by,  and  assisted  by,  an  advisory 
council  known  as  the  Tribal  Authority.  This  is  composed  of  the 
Section  Chiefs  and  Sub-Chiefs,  and  the  Headmen  of  the  larger 
villages,  together  with  a  number  of  elders  who  no  longer  take  any 
active  part  in  public  life,  but  whose  opinions  and  advice  are 
respected.  At  the  present  time  Tribal  Authorities  are  not  rigidly 
constituted,  but  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Chief  to  give  preference 
to  his  own  friends  is  resisted.  The  aim  is  to  ensure  that  representa¬ 
tion  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  member  to  forty  adult  males  of  the 
population. 

In  1936  a  measure  of  organised  local  administration  was 
introduced,  as  an  experiment,  in  two  chiefdoms.  Chiefdom  Trea¬ 
suries  were  established,  and  all  males  of  marriageable  age  were 
required  to  pay  an  annual  tax,  usually  fixed  at  4s.  and  assessable  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Government  House  Tax,  in  return  for  which 
they  were  relieved  of  the  communal  services  formerly  required  of 
them.  In  addition,  court  fees  and  fines,  together  with  any  other 
fees  ordinarily  paid  personally  to  a  Chief,  were  credited  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  Chiefdom.  From  these  revenues  the  Chief 
and  other  officials  were  paid  fixed  stipends,  and  payments  were 
made  for  services  which  were  formerly  performed  free. 

By  the  end  of  1947  Native  Administration  had  been  introduced 
on  these  lines  into  128  Chiefdoms.  Their  total  revenue  amounts  to 
£134,000.  Their  funds  are  disbursed  on  social  services,  such  as 
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small  primary  schools  and  minor  medical  and  health  measures,  or 
on  the  construction  of  short  feeder  roads,  offices  and  court-houses. 
Afforestation  on  a  small  scale  is  being  attempted,  and  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Chiefdom  seed-farms  and  other  agricultural  activities  is  in 
hand.  The  central  Government  provides  guidance  and  supervision 
and  assist  with  small  financial  grants,  but  the  main  activities  are 
run  by  the  people  themselves  with  their  own  money  raised  in  the 
manner  already  indicated.  In  time,  it  is  hoped  that  all  Chiefdoms 
will  become  Native  Administrations. 

Every  Chiefdom,  whether  officially  organised  as  a  Native 
Administration  or  not,  constitutes  a  separate  administrative  unit. 
Some  Chiefdoms  are  too  small  to  form  satisfactory  economic  units, 
and  where  this  is  so  there  is  a  tendency  for  two  or  more  to  combine. 
The  eventual  aim  is  to  have  District  units  which,  without  interfering 
with  the  independence  of  individual  Chiefdoms,  by  pooling  their 
resources  will  be  able  to  secure  central  services  for  themselves, 
which  it  would  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  individual  Chiefdoms 
to  afford.  As  an  approach  to  this,  District  Councils  have  been 
established.  Their  membership  consists  of  two  representatives 
from  each  Chiefdom,  one  of  whom  is  the  Paramount  Chief.  The 
second  representative  is  appointed  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Tribal 
Authority,  but  is  not  necessarily  a  member  of  that  body.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  is  thus  provided  for  younger  men  to  offer  themselves  for 
appointment.  Representatives  are  confined  to  persons  who  belong 
to  the  Chiefdom  in  question.  The  District  Commissioner  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  but  in  his  absence  the  Paramount  Chiefs  elect 
one  of  themselves  as  Chairman. 

District  Councils  proceed  by  resolution.  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice,  however,  no  unofficial  member  is  entitled  to 
move  a  resolution  involving  a  charge  on  the  revenue  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Their  terms  of  reference  are,  briefly,  to  advise  on  any  matters 
brought  before  them  by  direction  of  the  Governor  or  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner;  to  make  recommendations  to  Government  or,  where 
more  appropriate,  to  the  Protectorate  Assembly,  on  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  District  as  a  whole;  and  tcf  make 
recommendations  involving  expenditure,  suggesting  the  source 
or  sources  of  the  necessary  funds.  A  note  on  the  progress  made  by 
the  District  Councils  appears  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  next  step  in  the  pyramid  of  the  Protectorate  administration 
is  the  Protectorate  Assembly.  This  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  it  comprises  official  and  unofficial  members. 
The  three  Provincial  Commissioners,  together  with  the  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Planning  Officer  and  representatives  of  the  Agricultural, 
Education,  Forestry,  Medical  and  Public  Works  Departments, 
are  official  members.  The  unofficial  members  consist  of  two 
representatives  from  each  of  the  District  Councils,  together  with 
six  members  nominated  by  the  Governor.  Of  the  six  nominated 
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members,  four  are  Africans,  nominated  to  represent  interests  not 
represented  on  District  Councils.  Of  the  other  two  (who  may  be 
African  or  European)  one  represents  commercial  interests,  and  the 
other  mission  interests,  in  the  Protectorate. 

The  Assembly,  similarly,  proceeds  by  resolution,  with  the 
same  proviso  regarding  any  resolution  involving  a  charge  on  the 
revenue  of  the  Government.  Its  terms  of  reference  are  to  advise 
on  any  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Governor,  including  the  draft 
of  any  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  Protectorate;  to  make 
recommendations  to  Government  on  matters  affecting  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  as  a  whole;  to  consider  matters  referred  to  it  by  District 
Councils;  and  to  advise  on  expenditure  from  the  Protectorate 
Mining  Benefits  Fund.  This  is  a  fund  established  by  law,  into  which 
monies  in  respect  of  mining  rights,  mining  leases  and  water  rights 
are  paid.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  are  applied  to  the  financing  of 
schemes,  involving  capital  or  recurrent  expenditure,  which  would 
be  legitimate  charges  on  the  funds  of  the  Native  Administrations, 
but  which  are  beyond  their  present  resources.  The  Assembly  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Bo  in  July,  1946,  and  its  second  in  August,  1947. 
The  meeting  lasted  for  five  days.  Many  important  questions 
affecting  the  development  of  the  Protectorate  were  discussed,  and 
the  interest  taken  in  its  proceedings  indicates  that  it  provides  a 
valuable  link  between  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Chiefs  and 
Tribal  Authorities  in  the  Protectorate. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 

No  marked  changes  in  staff  or  organisation  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  occurred  during  the  year  and  the  department 
continued  to  fulfil  its  main  purpose  of  diffusing  information,  main¬ 
taining  good  relations  with  the  local  press  and  establishing  close 
liaison  with  the  Colonial  Office  Information  Department,  the  Central 
Office  of  Information  and  the  Regional  Information  Officer,  West 
Africa. 

The  production  of  local  programmes  on  the  Freetown  rediffu¬ 
sion  broadcast  system  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Public  Relations 
Department  and  during  the  year  some  70  talks,  on  travel  and  other 
topical  subjects,  were  delivered  in  the  local  half-hour  programme 
which  is  rediffused  at  20. 1 5  hours  each  day. 

Cinema  Shows  continued  to  be  popular  and  British  News  and 
documentary  films  (including  films  of  the  Royal  Visit  to  South 
Africa  and  the  Royal  Wedding)  were  well  received.  Audiences  in 
the  Colony  area  totalled  approximately  10,080  and  in  the  Protecto¬ 
rate,  where  the  Mobile  Cinema  Van  was  operating,  the  figure  was 
approximately  30,000. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  published 
by  the  department  has  been  reflected  in  the  number  of  applications 
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received  from  intending  readers.  At  present  the  circulation  is 
3,600  copies  weekly  and  only  the  paper  shortage  prevents  an  increase. 
This  publication  contains  World  News,  Colony  and  Protectorate 
News  and  Government  publicity.  Articles  and  broadcast  talks 
were  also  published.  Supplies  of  photographs,  pamphlets,  articles 
and  other  materials  received  from  the  Colonial  Office,  Central 
Office  of  Information  and  other  Colonies  were  also  distributed. 

Good  relations  were  maintained  with  the  Press,  and  the 
Governor  held  regular  conferences  with  Pressmen,  who  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  these  informal  meetings  with  the  Head 
of  the  Administration.  Journalists  were  also  invited  to  visit  various 
Government  Departments  and  the  sites  of  Government  under¬ 
takings. 

From  26th  March  to  24th  July,  a  photographer  from  the  West 
African  Photographic  Service,  Accra,  Gold  Coast,  was  in  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  following  pictorial  series  on  Sierra  Leone  have  already 
been  produced  and  issued  for  World  distribution:  Swamp  Rice 
Improvement;  Selective  Cattle  Breeding;  Garra  (Indigo)  Dyeing; 
Variety  Time  (Broadcasting  Feature);  Government  Trade  Training 
Centre,  Freetown;  Palm  Products;  a  Chieftain  Election;  Vernacular 
Press  (Protectorate  Literature  Bureau,  Bo);  and  Pig  Breeding. 


Chapter  IV — Weights  and  Measures 

Regulations  regarding  weights  and  measures  in  Sierra  Leone 
are  laid  down  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance,  1924,  as 
amended  in  minor  details  by  later  provisions.  The  units  of  weights 
and  measures  used  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Standards,  verified  by  the  Standards  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  are  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
time  to  time  and  kept  at  the  Treasury.  The  Commissioner  of 
Police  is  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  a  number  of 
Deputy-Inspectors  may  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  while  every 
Inspector  and  Sub-Inspector  of  the  Police  Force  has  the  powers 
of  a  Deputy  Inspector.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  Inspectors  to  examine, 
test  and  stamp  or  mark  any  weight  or  measure  which  is  brought  to 
them.  All  such  weights  and  measures  are  in  any  event  tested  once 
in  every  two  years,  and  in  addition  surprise  tests  are  carried  out. 
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Chapter  V — Newspapers  and  Periodicals 


The  following  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in 
Sierra  Leone: — 


Title 

Daily  or 
Weekly 

Estimated 

Circulation 

Remarks 

Sierra  Leone 

Daily  Guardian 

Daily 

Id. 

1,500 

Mainly  a  journal  of  opinion.  The 
paper  has  4  pages,  of  which 
about  1  f  pages  are  advertising 
space.  Total  space  is  822-5 
square  inches. 

Sierra  Leone 

Daily  Mail 

Daily 

Id.' 

2,000 

More  news  than  opinion,  with  a 
one-column  leader  of  comment. 
The  paper  has  2  pages,  of  which 
about  1 J  pages  are  advertising 
space.  Total  space  is  822’5 
square  inches. 

Sierra  Leone 
Weekly  News 

Weekly 

6d. 

800  • 

A  journal  of  opinion  mainly,  with 
some  news.  This  is  the  oldest 
of  the  existing  Freetown  news¬ 
papers  and  has  20  pages.  Total 
space  is  3,120  square  inches. 
Advertising  occupies  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  space. 

The  African 
Standard 

Weekly 

6d. 

1,000 

Primarily  political.-  The  paper 
has  16  pages.  Total  space  is 
1,656  square  inches.  About 
one-sixteenth  of  space  devoted 
to  advertisements. 

Seme  Loko 

Monthly 

500 

Vernacular  (Mendi). 

Renascent 

African 

Weekly 

6d. 

800  News  and  opinion  similar  to  the 

only  commenced  Weekly  News.  The  paper  has 
publication  in  12  pages.  Total  space  is  2,304 
January,  1947.  square  inches.  Only  one- 

thirty-sixth  of  total  space 
taken  up  by  advertisements 
as  yet. 

Evening  Dispatch 

Daily 

Id. 

800  News  and  opinion.  Fourpages. 

commenced  pub-  Total  space  822-5  square 
lication  on  31st  inches  of  which  one-sixth 
March,  1947.  devoted  to  advertising. 

The  Weekly 
Bulletin 

Weekly 

issued 

free 

3,500 

Published  by  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office,  and  contains 
world  and  local  news  and 
general  publicity  for  Govern¬ 
ment.  Total  space  is  384 
square  inches. 
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Chapter  VI — Bibliography 

The  following  Government  and  other  publications  are  available, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Government  Printer,  Sierra  Leone, 
at  the  prices  stated: — 

Sierra  Leone  Royal  Gazette:  per  issue,  6d. 

Revised  Laws ,  1925,  Vols.  I,  II  and  III:  £6  6s.,  postage  3s.  3d. 

Annual  Volumes  of  Legislation ,  Years  1941,  1942  and  1946: 
8s.  6d.  each. 

Monthly  Trade  Statistics:  per  issue,  6d.  postage  Id. 

Guide  to  Import  and  Export  List ,  1937:  2s. 

Legislative  Council  Debates:  price  varies. 

Handbook  on  the  Tsetse  Fly  {Austen):  5s.,  postage  3d. 

Handbook  of  the  Sherbro  Language  {Summer):  10s.  6d., 
postage  3d. 

Beriberi  and  the  Freetown  Prison:  10s.  6d.,  postage  2d. 

A  Limba-English  and  English-Limba  Dictionary  by  Mary  Lane 
Clarke:  5s.,  postage  3d. 

Flora  of  West  Africa ,  Parts  I  and  If  Vols.  I  and  If  Dr. 
Dalziel:  each  8s.  6d. 

West  African  Court  of  Appeal  Judgments ,  1935-36,  Vol.  II 
and  1936-37,  Vol.  Ill:  each  10s.,  postage  3d. 

Annual  Departmental  Reports  and  Sessional  Papers. 

Tide  Tables ,  1946,  1947  and  1948:  each  Is.,  postage  Jd. 

Empire  Survey  Review  {various  numbers):  each  3s.,  postage  ljd. 

Fourah  Bay  College  Commission  Report ,  1938:  6d.,  postage  l|d. 

Nutrition  in  the  Colonial  Empire,  Parts  I  and  II:  3s.  and  2s.  6d., 
postage  ljd. 

Labour  Pamphlet  No.  2  {Revised  Rates  of  Pay):  Is.,  postage  Jd. 

Summary  of  the  Elliot  Commission  Report:  Is.,  postage  Jd. 

Mende  Phrase  Book:  Is.,  postage  Jd. 

Careers  for  Boys:  3d.,  postage  Jd. 

Pamphlet  on  Yellow  Fever:  Is.  6d.,  postage  Jd. 

Pamphlet  on  Malaria  in  Freetown  and  District:  Is.,  postage  Jd. 

Proceedings  of  the  First  and  Second  Meetings  of  the  Protectorate 
Assembly ,  1946  and  1947:  each  Is.,  postage  Jd. 

Customs  Tariff,  1947:  2s.,  postage  Id. 

Trade  Report,  1945:  5s.,  postage  2d. 

Import  and  Export  List:  Is.  6d.,  postage  Id. 

Supreme  Court  Rules:  2s.  6d.,  postage  Id. 
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A  number  of  interesting  books  on  Sierra  Leone  are  now  out 
of  print,  but  they  are  sometimes  procurable  in  the  second-hand 
market : 

1931.  Utting.  The  story  of  Sierra  Leone .  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

1925.  Luke,  H.  C.  Bibliography  of  Sierra  Leone.  Oxford 
University  Press.  Humphrey  Milford,  London. 

1925.  Goddard,  T.  N.  Handbook  of  Sierra  Leone  with 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Grant  Richards,  London. 

1924.  Findlay  and  Holdsworth.  History  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society.  Epworth  Press, 
London. 

1920.  Unwin,  A.  H.  West  African  Forests  and  Forestry . 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London. 

1919.  Michell.  Introduction  to  Geography  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Waterlow  &  Sons. 

1916.  Lane  Poole,  C.  E.  A  List  of  Trees ,  Shrubs ,  Herbs ,  etc.9 
of  Sierra  Leone.  Government  Printing  Department, 
Freetown. 

1916.  Thomas,  N.  W.  Anthropological  Report  on  Sierra 
Leone ,  Parts  /,  II  and  III. 

1913.  Arcin,  H.  Histoire  de  la  Guinee  Francaise.  Challamel, 
Paris. 

1911.  Lane  Poole,  C.  E.  Report  on  the  Forests  of  Sierra 
Leone.  London. 

1910.  Alldridge.  A  Transformed  Colony.  Seeley  &  Co., 
London. 

1901.  Alldridge.  The  Sherbro  and  its  Hinterland.  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co. 

1825.  Laing,  Major  Gordon.  Travels  in  the  Temne , 
Koranko ,  and  Sulima  Countries.  John  Murray. 


The  following  maps  are  available,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Surveys  and  Lands,  Sierra  Leone: — 


Description 


Sierra?  Leone  Map  G.S.G.S. 
No.  3921  War  Office  (one 
sheet) 

Sierra  Leone  Chiefdom 
Boundaries  Map 

Sierra  Leone  Map  Sectional 
(in  7  sheets) 


Scale 

Price  per  Copy 

Remarks 

s. 

d. 

1:500,000 

3 

0 

Coloured  con¬ 
toured  W  all 
Map. 

1:500,000 

1 

0 

1:500,000 

1 

o 

West  Africa 
Series,  1943. 
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Description 

Scale 

Price  per  Copy 

Remarks 

Sierra  Leone  Road  Map. 

1:1,000,000 

s.  d. 

1  6 

Sierra  Leone  Map  (Adminis- 

1:1,000,000 

1  6 

trative  Boundaries) 

Sierra  Leone  Map  (Plain) 

1:1,000,000 

1  6 

Sierra  Leone  Map  (Vegetation) 

1:1,000,000 

1  6 

Sierra  Leone  Map  (Index  to 

1:1,000,000 

0  6 

1  :  62,500  or  1"=1  mile 

Topo  Sheets) 

Sierra  Leone  Geological  Map 

1:1,000,000 

2  6 

Available  in 

(Provincial) 

Sierra  Leone  Soil  Map  (Pro- 

1:1,000,000 

2  6 

sunprint  form. 

do. 

vincial) 

Map  of  Freetown  and  Vicinity 

1:63,360  or 

3  6 

Contoured  Sheet 

(in  3  sheets) 

1"=1  mile 

2  covers  Sierra 

Map  of  Country  around  Free- 

6"  =  1  mile 

4  0 

Leone  Peninsula 

town  (in  2  sheets) 

Road  Map  of  Freetown  (Flat) 

1:6,250 

3  0 

Topo  Sheets  Flat,  Nos.  2-111 

1:62,500 

2  0 

Nos.  71,  81/84, 

% 

Topo  Sheets,  Mounted  to  fold 

1:62,500 

3  0 

87/88,  92/111, 
are  available 
only  in  sun- 
print  format  6/- 
or  10/-  each. 

Freetown  Town  Survey,  Ca¬ 

1:1,250 

2  0 

Note. — Nos.  15, 

dastral  Plans  (in  31  sheets) 

Bo  Town  Survey,  Cadastral 

1:1,250 

Nos.  1  &  3 

21/22,  27/28  not 
published. 

Plan  (in  3  sheets) 

2/-  each.  No.  2 

Plan  showing  proposed 

1:6,250 

at  3/- 

1  9 

Development  of  Freetown 

South-west  corner 

Protectorate  Township  Maps 

Various 

5/-  to  10/- 

Sunprints  form 

Various  Maps 

>  y 

5/-  to  10/- 

mostly  from 
surveys  by  Pro¬ 
tectorate  Ad¬ 
ministrative 
surveyors. 

Sunprints. 

Postage  and  packing  extra. — Mounted  copies  5d.  per  copy;  flat  copies  l/-for 

1  to  6  copies ;  packages  of  greater  number  of 
copies  at  higher  cost  according  to  weight. 
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APPENDIX 


The  District  Councils,  1947 

The  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  saw  the 
commencement  of  a  positive  plan  for  the  political  education  of  the 
people  of  the  Protectorate.  Being  based  on  the  principle  that  they 
must  learn  to  walk  before  they  could  run,  it  was  designed  to  give 
them  more  control  over,  and  experience  in  managing,  local  affairs. 

It  took  the  form  of  the  establishment  in  selected  chiefdoms 
of  Native  Administration  Treasuries,  drawing  their  own  revenue 
from  taxes  and  fees  levied  in  the  chiefdoms,  and  disbursing  their 
own  monies  on  the  payment  of  their  officials  and  on  modest  projects 
of  social  service,  in  accordance  with  estimates  drawn  up  by  the 
Tribal  Authorities  with  the  assistance  of  the  District  Commissioners. 
The  number  of  chiefdoms  reorganised  in  this  way  grew  from  two 
in  1936  to  60  in  1939.  The  process  continued  during  the  war 
years,  with  a  steady  extension  of  tne  system  to  other  chiefdoms, 
increased  revenues,  increased  expenditure  on  development  and  social 
services,  and  a  growing  popular  acceptance  of  the  system. 

The  impact  of  the  war  upset  this  policy  of  gradualness.  More 
money  came  into  circulation,  and  the  tempo  of  life  quickened; 
African  troops  serving  overseas  became  acquainted  with  communities 
more  advanced  than  their  own;  the  critical  interest  taken  by  other 
nations  in  Colonial  Affairs  increased;  the  upsurge  of  a  Nationalist 
spirit  in  /Vsia  evoked  stirrings  in  Africa.  These  and  other  factors 
among  which  was  the  more  dynamic  attitude  in  the  United  Kingdom 
towards  Colonial  development — made  it  ciear  that  the  pace  of  con¬ 
stitutional  progress  must  be  accelerated,  and  that  the  chiefs  and 
peoples  must  be  taken  into  closer  partnership,  and  made  to  assume 
increased  responsibility  for  their  own  administration. 

To  be  acceptable  and  effective,  constitutional  advances  should 
have  their  roots  in  the  social  traditions  of  the  country.  In  other 
words,  the  problem  was  to  bring  the  people’s  representatives  into 
the  counsels  of  Government  in  buch  a  way  that  they  would  not  be 
divorced  from  the  life  and  government  of  the  chiefdoms.  I c  was 
solved  by  the  establishment  of  a  pyramidical  structure  of  con¬ 
sultative  councils.  The  traditional  governing  body  in  every 
chiefdom  in  the  Protectorate  is  the  Tribal  Authority,  consisting 
of  the  Paramount  Chiefs,  his  leading  sub-chiefs  and  officials,  and 
important  elders.  These  form  the  base  of  the  pyramid;  on  it  were 
superimposed,  first,  District  Councils  in  each  district,  composed 
of  representatives  of  each  chiefdom,  and  secondly,  a  Protectorate 
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Assembly,  composed  of  representatives  of  each  District  Council, 
a  number  of  senior  Government  officers  and  a  number  of  nominated 
members  to  represent  other  interests,  in  the  Protectorate  meeting 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.  The  District 
Councils  and  the  Protectorate  Assembly  were  given  statutory 

existence  and  functions  (which,  so  far  as  the  District  Councils 

\  y 

are  concerned,  are  discussed  below)  by  Ordinance  No.  27  of  1945, 
amending  the  Protectorate  Ordinance,  1933. 

During  1947  a  further  step  in  the  political  development  of  the 
Protectorate,  linked  to  the  structure  outlined  above,  was  indicated 
when  Government’s  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
were  published.  These  proposals,  which  have  as  their  object  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  with  an  unofficial  majority, 
are  designed  to  ensure  more  adequate  representation  to  the  people 
of  the  Protectorate,  on  whom  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  so  largely  depend,  and  an  important  feature  of  them  is 
the  proposal  by  which,  through  the  channel  of  the  District  Councils 
and  the  Protectorate  Assembly,  a  direct  link  will  be  maintained 
between  the  people  in  the  chiefdoms  and  the  elected  representatives 
from  the  Protectorate  on  the  Legislative  Council. 

This  note  is  concerned  only  with  the  District  Councils  and  with 
their  significance  and  importance,  which  are  perhaps  best  illustrated 
by  two  aspects — first,  their  position  in  the  structure  outlined  above, 
and  secondly,  the  composition  of  their  membership. 

The  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone  (which  is  roughly  the  size 
of  Ireland)  is  made  up  of  205  chiefdoms,  grouped  into  thirteen 
districts  each  under  the  charge  of  a  District  Commissioner.  Each 
chiefdom  is  a  separate  unit,  under  its  own  Paramount  Chief, 
independent  of  the  others,  and  jealous  of  its  independence.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  District  Councils,  there  was  no  recognised 
machinery  for  common  consultation.  During  the  war  years, 
occasional  conference,  of  Paramount  Chiefs  were  held  in  each 
district  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest.  The 
idea  was  novel,  ano  the  scheme  bing  informal  was  not  conspicuously 
successful;  ana  it  is  not  toomuchto  say  that  the  attitude  of  individual 
chiefdoms,  vis-a-vis  each  other,  was  parochial. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  had,  of  course,  many  disadvantages. 
District  Commissioners  and  other  Government  officers  wishing 
to  present  and  explain  aspects  of  Government  policy,  or  to  consult 
the  people’s  opinion,  had  to  do  so  piecemeal,  either  by  letters  to 
individual  Paramount  Chiefs  (an  unsatisfactory  means  of  consulting 
opinion  still  largely  illiterate),  or  by  word  of  mouth  during  visits 
to  individual  chiefdoms.  It  was  thus  aifficult  to  obtain  a  co¬ 
ordinated  view  of  what  the  people  were  thinking;  and,  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  extremely  difficult  to  convey  to  them 
the  wider  scope  and  implications  of  Government  policy,  for  the 
independent  chiefdoms,  unused  to  consulting  with  their  neighbours. 
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and  with  no  machinery  for  doing  so,  naturally  couid  not  look  beyond 
their  own  borders  and  could  only  envisage  the  effects  of  policy 
on  their  own  small  communities.  The  .introduction  of  the  District 
Councils  has  changed  that.  Once  a  year  and  more  frequently 
perhaps  if  matters  of  particular  importance  arise,  representatives 
of  every  chiefdom  in  the  distiict  gather  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  common  intere,  t.  Aspects  of  Government  policy  can  be  presented 
to  them  and,  by  discussion  in  council  and  by  conversation  outside, 
they  can  formulate  a  common  opinion  and  approach.  These 
representatives —  and  this  is  a  very  important  point — are  directly 
in  touch  with,  and  have  a  direct  mandate  from,  the  Tribal 
Authorities,  which  are  the  traditional  governing  bodies  of  the 
chiefdoms.  Looked  at  from  another  angle,  the  District  Councils 
have  an  especial  importance  in  that  they  constitute  the  first  level 
at  which  the  chiefdoms  combine  to  discuss  common  problems. 
The  knowledge  and  opinions  of  the  District  Councils  derive  directly 
from  the  people  of  the  chiefdoms;  on  the  other  hand,  they  send 
delegates,  often  with  clear  instructions  on  particular  points,  to  the 
Protectorate  Assembly;  and  ultimately  will  do  so  (if  the  proposals 
for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  are  approved),  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  District  Councils  hold 
the  key  to  the  success  of  the  whole  structure. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  the  members  who  comprise  the 
District  Councils.  Each  chiefdom  sends  two  representatives — 
the  Paramount  Chief  and  a  second  member  elected  by  the  Tribal 
Authority.  That  a  Paramount  Chief  should  represent  his  chiefdom 
is  natural,  in  view  of  his  strong  position  as  the  head  of  the  chief¬ 
dom  executive.  Interest  m  the  composition  of  the  councils  is 
focussed  on  the  “second  members”  Toelect  the  “second  members” 
by  direct  suffrage  in  the  chiefdoms  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  at  this  stage :  and  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  traditional  ideas.  The  power  of  choosing  a  “second member” 
is  therefore  vested  in  the  Tribal  Authority,  who  elect  him  at  a  full 
meeting  in  which  the  Paramount  Chief  takes  no  part.  Thus  the 
members  of  the  District  Council  are  drawn  directly  from  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  chiefdoms.  An 
additional  fact  which  deserves  attention  is  that  the  “  second  member  ” 
need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Tribal  Authority.  Provided  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  chiefdom  any  one  may  be  elected,  and  if  he  is 
not  already  a  member  of  the  Tribal  Authority,  he  becomes  one 
ex  officio  for  the  period  of  his  membership  of  the  District  Council. 
This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  and  contains  the  germ  of  future 
developments.  The  chiefdoms  are  in  effect  governed  by  their 
elders  since  the  Tribal  Authorities  are  mainly  composed  of  old, 
wise  men,  suited  by  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  native 
custom  to  advise  on  matters  of  importance  in  the  chiefdom,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  young  educated  men  sitting  on  them.  But  this 
provision  for  the  election  as  members  of  District  Councils  of  men 
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who  are  not  members  of  the  Tribal  Authority  means  that  a  road  is 
open  for  young  men  to  play  their  part  in  affairs:  and  this,  without 
departing  from  traditional  forms,  and  without  divorcing  them  from 
their  own  chiefdom  life. 

The  District  Councils  first  met  in  1946,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  Tribal  Authorities  have  not  yet  taken  much  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered  of  placing  young  educated  men  on  the 
District  Councils.  Naturally,  they  have  tended  to  elect  trust¬ 
worthy  members  of  their  own  body  who  hold  similar  views  of  affairs, 
and  although  in  some  cases  Tribal  Authorities  have  elected  young 
men,  it  is  generally  a  point  of  significance  for  the  future,  rather 
than  one  of  present  moment.  While  Government  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  election  of  the  “second  members'’  the 
importance  and  significance  of  electing  young  men  is  constantly 
being  urged  on  the  Tribal  Authorities. 

So  much  for  the  significance  of  the  District  Councils.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  turn  to  what  they  do,  and  how  they  do  it.  By 
law  the  District  Councils  are  purely  advisory  bodies.  They  have 
no  executive  powers.  As  laid  down  in  Ordinance  No.  27  of  1945 
(by  which  they  were  constituted)  the  functions  of  a  District  Council 
are : — 

(i)  To  advise  on  any  matters  brought  before  it  by  direction 
of  the  Governor  or  Chief  Commissioner; 

(ii)  To  make  recommendations  to  Government  or,  where 
more  appropriate  to  the  Protectorate  Assembly,  on 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  or  the  people  of  the  District 
as  a  whole;  and 

(iii)  To  suggest,  where  any  such  advice  or  recommendations 
involve  expenditure,  the  source  or  sources  from  which 
the  funds  necessary  to  meet  such  expenditure  can  be 
derived,  provided  that  no  advice  may  be  tendered  or 
recommendation  made  involving  a  charge  on  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  usual  prohibition  on  the 
passing  of  resolutions  involving  expenditure  from  Government 
funds  therefore,  there  is  virtually  nothing  of  importance  and 
interest  to  a  district  on  which  the  District  Council  may  not  be 
called  on  to  advise. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  draw  attention  to  another 
aspect  of  the  District  Councils — that  of  their  place  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  By  1947,  chiefdom  treasuries  had  been  introduced  into 
121  chiefdoms;  that  is  to  say,  for  all  practical  purposes,  into  all 
chiefdoms  sufficiently  large  and  accessible  for  their  introduction 
to  be  worthwhile.  The  average  revenue  of  these  chiefdom  treasuries 
in  1947  was  about  £1,000;  individual  chiefdom  revenue  ranging 
from  £279  (the  smallest),  to  £3,526  (the  largest).  From  this  it  is 
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clear  that  the  local  government  grants  are  too  small  to  permit  of 
much  development.  To  some  degree,  amalgamation  of  chiefdoms 
is  providing  an  answer.  But  some  unit  larger  than  that  is  required; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  ultimately  the  District  Councils  may  form  the 
nucleus  of  larger  local  government  units.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  this  will  be  so;  but  already  in  the  two  years  of  their  existence, 
there  have  been  pointers  in  this  direction,  especially  in  the  districts 
in  which  the  majority  of  chiefdoms  have  adopted  chiefdom 
treasuries.  Thus  in  the  Moyamba  District  a  number  of  committees 
have  been  formed  to  consider  specific  subjects  (such  as  forestry); 
and  in  the  Kenema  District  proposals  have  been  put  forward  for 
the  formation  of  a  central  district  fund,  to  which  it  is  proposed 
individual  chiefdom  treasuries  should  contribute,  to  provide  money 
for  development  works  beyond  the  scope  of  any  one  chiefdom. 

What  the  District  Councils  are:  why  they  were  established; 
how  they  are  composed,  and  what  they  have  to  do,  have  been 
touched  on.  It  remains  to  say  how  they  go  to  work.  Districts 
on  the  average  cover  about  2,000  square  miles;  and  communications; 
away  from  the  railway  and  main  trunk  roads  are  poor.  Normally 
therefore,  the  District  Councils  meet  only  once  a  year.  Well  in 
advance  of  the  meeting,  the  venue  is  settled  by  the  Provincial 
Commissioner— normally  at  district  headquarters,  but  sometimes 
at  some  convenient  chiefdom  headquarters — and  notice  of  the  date 
and  copies  of  agenda  are  sent  out  to  the  various  chiefdoms  by  the 
District  Commissioner.  A  day  or  two  before  the  meeting  the  chiefs 
and  “second  members”  arrive — some  by  rail,  some  by  road  or 
launch,  but  many  on  foot.  All  are  accompanied  by  retinues  of 
advisers,  messengers,  wives  and  mere  sightseers..  To.  prevent 
excessive  overcrowding  at  the  place  of  meeting,  chiefs  are  asked 
to  limit  strictly  the  size  of  their  retinues,  but  few  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  bring  a  large  following.  On  the  morning  of  the 
opening  meeting  members  foregather  at  the  Court  House — the  chiefs 
in  their  hammocks  (which  is  their  privilege),  accompanied  by  their 
drums  and  musicians — the  second  members  on  foot. 

The  District  Commissioner,  who  is  ex  officio  the  President 
of  the  District  Council,  opens  the  meeting  and  in  his  opening 
address  brings  to  the  Council’s  notice,  and  explains,  any  matters 
which  the  Government  has  asked  the  Council  to  consider.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  Council  appoints  a  Deputy  President  and 
Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year  from  among  its  own  members; 
whereupon  the  District  Commissioner  retires,  leaving  the  Council 
to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  matters  before  it.  This  is  an 
important  point  of  procedure.  Though  the  District  Commissioner 
is  the  President  of  the  Council  and  is  available  for  consultation 
throughout  the  meeting  his  functions  are  in  practice  confined 
to  the  opening  of  the  meeting  and  the  presentation  of  items  placed 
on  the  agenda  by  Government.  Thereafter  he  takes  no  part  in 
the  discussions.  It  has  been  thought  better  to  leave  discussion 
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untrammelled  by  the  presence  of  the  chief  Government  officer  in 
the  district,  so  that  emphasis  may  clearly  be  placed  on  the  importance 
of  the  management  by  the  Council  of  its  own  affairs,  as  a  valuable 
experience  in  self-help  and  self-government. 

The  District  Councils  usually  sit  for  three  or  four  days,  during 
which  arrangements  are  made  for  officers  of  the  departments  to 
address  them  on  aspects  of  departmental  work  and  policy  and 
answer  questions  relating  to  them.  For  the  rest,  the  Councils 
discuss  the  matters  in  their  agenda,  and  formulate  and  pass 
resolutions  for  transmission  to  Government. 

Here  a  caveat  must  be  entered.  District  Councils  have 
not  been  born  fully-fledged  in  the  form,  for  example,  of  local 
Government  Councils  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  idea  of 
meeting  together  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest 
is  novel;  the  rules  of  procedure  are  embryonic;  the  methods  and 
importance  of  orderly  discussion  are  not  fully  appreciated;  there 
is  often  a  tendency  to  stray  from  the  point;  and  members  frequently 
take  too  parochial  a  view.  But  these  are  matters  that  should 
adjust  themselves  as  experience  is  gained. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  how  far  and  how  well  the  District  Councils 
are  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  The 
first  meetings,  held  in  1946  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  were  largely  taken  up  with  explanations  of  the 
scope,  functions  and  significance  of  the  Councils  and  with  the 
formulation  of  simple  rules  of  procedure.  The  District  Councils 
got  down  to  work  in  1947,  discussing  a  number  of  matters  referred 
to  them  by  Government  and  a  considerable  number  of  matters 
raised  by  members  themselves.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  from  so 
short  a  history,  the  Councils  are  providing  a  useful  forum  for  the 
formulation  of  opinion.  Their  inception  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
popular  interest,  and  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  the  Councils  has  yet  penetrated  far  beyond 
those  in  close  touch  with  the  leading  men  in  the  chiefdoms,  it  is 
clear  that  this  interest  has  been  sustained.  Members  of  the  Councils, 
except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  the  more  backward  areas,  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  Councils  and  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  discussions.  This  interest,  if  sustained,  will 
be  the  surest  guarantee  of  their  future  success. 
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